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| believe it is supposed to require a good deal of courage to confess 
that one has spent the month of August in London; and | will therefore, 
taking the bull by the horns, plead guilty at the very outset to this 
dishonourable weakness. | might attempt some ingenious extenuation of 
it. | might say that my remaining in town had been the most unexpected 
necessity or the merest inadvertence; | might pretend | liked it--that | 
had done it, in fact, for the love of the thing; | might claim that you 

don't really know the charms of London until on one of the dog-days you 
have imprinted your boot-sole in the slumbering dust of Belgravia, or, 
gazing along the empty vista of the Drive, in Hyde Park, have beheld, 
for almost the first time in England, a landscape without figures. But 
little would remain of these specious apologies save the naked fact that 
| had distinctly failed to retire from the metropolis--either on the 

first of August with the ladies and children, or on the thirteenth with 

the members of Parliament, or on the twelfth when the grouse-shooting 
began. (1 am not sure that | have got my dates right to a day, but these 
were about the proper opportunities.) | have, in fact, survived the 
departure of everything genteel, and the three millions of persons who 
remained behind with me have been witnesses of my shame. 


| cannot pretend, on the other hand, that, having lingered in town, | 

have found it a very odious or painful experience. Being a stranger, | 
have not felt it necessary to incarcerate myself during the day and 

steal abroad only under cover of the darkness--a line of conduct imposed 
by public opinion, if | am to trust the social criticism of the weekly 

papers (which | am far from doing), upon the native residents who allow 
themselves to be overtaken by the unfashionable season. | have indeed 
always had a theory that few things are pleasanter than during the hot 
weather to have a great city, and a large house within it, quite to 

one's self. 


These majestic conditions have not been combined in my own metropolitan 
sojourn, and | have received an impression that in London it would be 
rather difficult for a person not having the command of a good deal of 
powerful machinery to find them united. English summer weather is rarely 
hot enough to make it necessary to darken one's house and disrobe. The 


present year has indeed in this respect been "exceptional," as any year 
is, for that matter, that one spends anywhere. But the manners of the 
people are, to American eyes, a sufficient indication that at the best 

(or the worst) even the highest flights of the thermometer in the 

British Islands betray a broken wing. People live with closed windows in 
August, very much as they do in January, and there is to the eye no 
appreciable difference in the character of their apparel. A "bath" in 
England, for the most part all the year round, means a little portable 

tin tub and a sponge. Peaches and pears, grapes and melons, are nota 
more obvious ornament of the market at midsummer than at Christmas. This 
matter of peaches and melons, by the way, offers one of the best 
examples of that fact to which a foreign commentator on English manners 
finds himself constantly recurring, and to which he grows at last almost 
ashamed of alluding--the fact that the beauty and luxury of the 
country--that elaborate system known and revered all over the world as 
"English comfort"--is a limited and restricted, an essentially private, 

affair. | am not one of those irreverent strangers who talk of English 

fruit as a rather audacious _plaisanterie_, though | could see very well 
what was meant a short time since by an anecdote related to me in a tone 
of contemptuous generalisation by a couple of my fellow-countrywomen. 
They had arrived in London in the dog-days, and, lunching at their 

hotel, had asked to be served with some fruit. The hotel was of the 
stateliest pattern, and they were waited upon by a functionary whose 
grandeur was proportionate. This gentleman bowed and retired, and, after 
a long delay reappearing, placed before them, with an inimitable 

gesture, a dish of gooseberries and currants. It appeared upon 
investigation that these acrid vegetables were the only things of 
succulence that the establishment could undertake to supply; and it 
seemed to increase the irony of the situation that the establishment was 
as near as possible to Buckingham Palace. | say that the heroines of my 
anecdote seemed disposed to generalise: this was sufficiently the case, 

| mean, to give me a pretext for assuring them that on a thousand 
charming estates the most beautiful peaches and melons were at that 
moment ripening under glass. My auditors tossed their heads, of course, 
at the beautiful estates and the glass; and indeed at their ascetic 

hostelry close to Buckingham Palace such a piece of knowledge was but 
scantily consoling. 


It is to a more public fund of entertainment that the desultory stranger 

in any country chiefly appeals, especially in summer weather; and as | 
have implied that there is little encouragement in England to such an 
appeal, it may appear remarkable that | should not have found London, at 
this season, at least as uncongenial as orthodoxy pronounces it. But 
one's liking for London--a stranger's liking at least--is at the best an 


anomalous and illogical sentiment, of which he may feel it hardly less 
difficult to give a categorical account at one time than at another. | 

am far from meaning by this that there are not in this mighty metropolis 
a thousand sources of interest, entertainment, and delight: what | mean 
is, that for one reason and another, with all its social resources, the 
place lies heavy on the foreign consciousness. It seems grim and dusky, 
fierce and unmerciful. And yet the foreign consciousness accepts it at 
last with an active satisfaction, and finds something warm and 
comfortable, something that if removed would be greatly missed, in its 
tremendous pressure. It must be admitted, however, that, granting that 
every one is out of town, your choice of pastimes is not embarrassing. 

If it has been your fortune to spend a certain amount of time in foreign 
cities, London will seem to you but slenderly provided with innocent 
diversions. This, indeed, brings us back simply to that question of the 
absence of a "public fund" of amusement to which reference was just now 
made. You must give up the idea of going to sit somewhere in the open 
air, to eat an ice and listen to a band of music. You will find neither 

the seat, the ice, nor the band; but, on the other hand, faithful to 

your profession of observant foreigner, you may supply the place of 
these delights by a little private meditation upon the deep-lying causes 
of the English indifference to them. In such reflections nothing is 
idle--every grain of testimony counts; and one need therefore not be 
accused of jumping too suddenly from small things to great if one traces 
a connection between the absence of ices and music and the aristocratic 
constitution of English society. This aristocratic constitution of 

English society is the great and ever-present fact to the mind of a 
stranger: there is hardly a detail of English life that does not appear 

in some degree to point to it. It is really only in a country in which a 
good deal of democratic feeling prevails that people of "refinement," as 
we say in America, will be willing to sit at little round tables, ona 
pavement or a gravel-walk, at the door of a café. The upper classes are 
too refined, and the lower classes are too miserable. One must hasten to 
add too, in justice, that the upper classes are, as a general thing, 

quite too well furnished with entertainments of their own; they have 
those special resources to which | alluded a moment since. They are 
people of fortune, and are naturally independent of communistic 
pleasures. If you can sit on a terrace in a high-walled garden and have 
your _café noir_ handed to you in Pompadour cups by servants in powder 
and plush, you have hardly a decent pretext for going to a public-house. 
In France and Italy, in Germany and Spain, the count and countess will 
sally forth and encamp for the evening, under a row of coloured lamps, 
upon the paving-stones, but it is ten to one that the count and countess 
live on a single floor, up several pair of stairs. They are, however, | 
think, not appreciably affected by considerations which operate potently 


in England. An Englishman who should propose to sit down at a café-door 
would find himself remembering that he is exposing himself to the danger 
of meeting his social inferiors. The danger is great, because his social 
inferiors are so numerous; and | suspect that if we could look straight 

into the English consciousness we should be interested to find how 
serious a danger it appears, and how good--given the texture of English 
life--are some of his reasons for wishing not to expose himself. 


The consideration of these reasons, however, would lead us very far from 
the potential little tables for ices in--where shall | say?--in Oxford 

Street; but, after all, there is no reason why our imagination should 
hover about these articles of furniture. | am afraid they would not 

strike us as happily situated. In such matters everything hangs 

together, and | am certain that the customs of the Boulevard des 

Italiens and the Piazza Colonna would not harmonise with the scenery of 
the great London thoroughfare. A gin-palace right and left and a 
detachment of the London rabble in an admiring semicircle--these, | 
confess, strike me as some of the more obvious features of the affair. 
Yet at the season of which | write, one's social studies must at the 

least be studies of low life, for wherever one may go for a stroll or to 
spend the summer afternoon, the unfashionable side of things is 
uppermost. There is no one in the parks save the rough characters who 
are lying on their faces in the sheep-polluted grass. These people are 
always tolerably numerous in the Green Park, through which | frequently 
pass, and | never fail to drop a wondering glance upon them. But your 
wonder will go far if it begins to bestir itself on behalf of the 

recumbent British tramp. You perceive among them some rich 
possibilities. Their velveteen legs and their colossal high-lows, their 
purple necks and ear-tips, their knotted sticks and little greasy hats, 
make them look like stage-villains in a realistic melodrama. | may do 
them great injustice, but | always assume that they have had a taste of 
penal servitude--that they have paid the penalty of stamping on some 
weaker human head with those huge square heels that are turned up to the 
summer sky. But, actually, they are innocent enough, for they are 
sleeping as peacefully as the most accomplished philanthropist, and it 

is their look of having walked over half England, and of being 
confoundedly hungry and thirsty, that constitutes their romantic 
attractiveness. These six square feet of brown grass are their present 
sufficiency; but how long will they sleep, whither will they go next, 

and whence did they come last? You permit yourself to wish that they 
might sleep for ever and go nowhere else at all. 


The month of August is so uncountenanced in London that going a few days 
since to Greenwich, that famous resort, | found it possible to get but 


half a dinner. The celebrated hotel had put out its stoves and locked up 
its pantry. But for this discovery | should have mentioned the little 
expedition to Greenwich as a charming relief to the monotony of a London 
August. Greenwich and Richmond are, classically, the two suburban 
dining-places. | know not how it may be at this time with Richmond, but 
the Greenwich incident brings me back (I hope not once too often) to the 
element of what has lately been called "particularism" in English 
pleasures. It was in obedience to a perfectly logical argument that the 
Greenwich hotel had, as | say, locked up its pantry. All well-bred 

people leave London after the first week in August, _ergo_ those who 
remain behind are not well-bred, and cannot therefore rise to the 
conception of a "fish dinner." Why, then, should we have anything ready? 
| had other impressions, fortunately, of this interesting suburb, and | 
hasten to declare that during the period of good-breeding the dinner at 
Greenwich is the most amusing of all dinners. It begins with fish and it 
continues with fish: what it ends with--except songs and speeches and 
affectionate partings--| hesitate to affirm. It is a kind of mermaid 
reversed; for | do know, in a vague way, that the tail of the creature 

is elaborately and interminably fleshy. If it were not grossly 

indiscreet, | should risk an allusion to the particular banquet which 

was the occasion of my becoming acquainted with the Greenwich cuisine. 
| would affirm that it is very pleasant to sit in a company of clever 

and distinguished men, before the large windows that look out upon the 
broad brown Thames. The ships swim by confidently, as if they were part 
of the entertainment and put down in the bill; the light of the 

afternoon fades ever so slowly. We eat all the fish of the sea, and wash 
them down with liquids that bear no resemblance to salt water. We 
partake of any number of those sauces with which, according to the 
French adage, one could swallow one's grandmother with a good 
conscience. To speak of the particular merits of my companions would 
indeed be indiscreet, but there is nothing indelicate in expressing a 

high appreciation of the frankness and robustness of English 

conviviality. The stranger--the American at least--who finds himself in 

the company of a number of Englishmen assembled for a convivial purpose 
becomes conscious of a certain indefinable and delectable something 
which, for want of a better name, he will call their superior richness 

of temperament. He takes note of the liberal share of the individual in 
the magnificent temperament of the people. This seems to him one of the 
finest things in the world, and his satisfaction will take a keener edge 
from such an incident as the single one | may permit myself to mention. 
It was one of those little incidents which can occur only in an old 
society--a society in which every one that a newly-arrived observer 
meets strikes him as having in some degree or other a sort of historic 
identity, being connected with some one or something that he has heard 


of. If they are not the rose, they have lived more or less near it. 

There is an old English song-writer whom we all know and admire--whose 
songs are sung wherever the language is spoken. Of course, according to 
the law | just hinted at, one of the gentlemen sitting opposite must 

needs be his great-grandson. After dinner there are songs, and the 
gentleman trolls out one of his ancestral ditties with the most charming 
voice and the most finished art. 


| have still other memories of Greenwich, where there is a charming old 
park, on a summit of one of whose grassy undulations the famous 
observatory is perched. To do the thing completely, you must take 
passage upon one of the little grimy sixpenny steamers that ply upon the 
Thames, perform the journey by water, and then, disembarking, take a 
stroll in the park to get up an appetite for dinner. | find an 

irresistible charm in any sort of river-navigation, but | am rather at a 

loss how to speak of the little voyage from Westminster Bridge to 
Greenwich. It is in truth the most prosaic possible form of being 

afloat, and to be recommended rather to the inquiring than to the 
fastidious mind. It initiates you into the duskiness, the blackness, the 
crowdedness, the intensely commercial character of London. Few European 
cities have a finer river than the Thames, but none certainly has 
expended more ingenuity in producing an ugly river-front. For miles and 
miles you see nothing but the sooty backs of warehouses, or perhaps they 
are the sooty fronts: in buildings so very expressionless it is 

impossible to distinguish. They stand massed together on the banks of 
the wide, turbid stream, which is fortunately of too opaque a quality to 
reflect the dismal image. A damp-looking, dirty blackness is the 

universal tone. The river is almost black, and is covered with black 
barges; above the black housetops, from among the far-stretching docks 
and basins, rises a dusky wilderness of masts. The little puffing 

steamer is dingy and gritty--it belches a sable cloud that keeps you 
company as you go. In this carboniferous shower your companions, who 
belong chiefly, indeed, to the less brilliant classes, assume an 
harmonious grayness; and the whole picture, glazed over with the 
glutinous London mist, becomes a masterly composition. But it is very 
impressive in spite of its want of lightness and brightness, and though 

it is ugly it is not insignificant. Like so many of the aspects of 

English civilisation that are untouched by elegance or grace, it has the 
merit of expressing something very serious. Viewed in this intellectual 
light, the polluted river, the sprawling barges, the dead-faced 
warehouses, the frowsy people, the atmospheric impurities, become richly 
suggestive. It sounds rather absurd to say so, but all this sordid 

detail reminds me of nothing less than the wealth and power of the 
British empire at large; so that a kind of metaphysical magnificence 


hovers over the scene, and supplies what may be literally wanting. | 

don't exactly understand the association, but | know that when | look 

off to the left at the East India Docks, or pass under the dark, 

hugely-piled bridges, where the railway trains and the human processions 
are for ever moving, | feel a kind of imaginative thrill. The tremendous 
piers of the bridges, in especial, seem the very pillars of the British 
empire aforesaid. 


It is doubtless owing to this habit of obtrusive and unprofitable 

reverie that the sentimental tourist thinks it very fine to see the 

Greenwich observatory lifting its two modest little brick towers. The 

sight of this useful edifice gave me an amount of pleasure which may at 
first seem unreasonable. The reason was, simply, that | used to see it 

as a child, in woodcuts, in school-geographies, and in the corners of 
large maps which had a glazed, sallow surface, and which were suspended 
in unexpected places, in dark halls and behind doors. The maps were hung 
so high that my eyes could reach only to the lower corners, and these 
corners usually contained a print of a strange-looking house, standing 
among trees upon a grassy bank that swept down before it with the most 
engaging steepness. | used always to think that it must be an immense 
pleasure to hurl one's self down this curving precipice. Close at hand 

was usually something printed about something being at such and such a 
number of degrees "east of Greenwich." Why east of Greenwich? The vague 
wonder that the childish mind felt on this point gave the place a 
mysterious importance, and seemed to put it into relation with the 

difficult and fascinating parts of geography--the countries of 

unintentional outline and the lonely-looking pages of the atlas. Yet 

there it stood the other day, the precise point from which the great 

globe is measured; there was the plain little fagade, with the 
old-fashioned cupolas; there was the bank on which it would be so 
delightful not to be able to stop running. It made me feel terribly old 

to find that | was not even tempted to begin. There are indeed a great 
many steep banks in Greenwich Park, which tumbles up and down in the 
most picturesque fashion. It is a charming place, rather shabby and 
footworn, as befits a strictly popular resort, but with a character all 

its own. It is filled with magnificent foreign-looking trees, of which | 

know nothing but that they have a vain appearance of being chestnuts, 
planted in long, convergent avenues, with trunks of extraordinary girth 
and limbs that fling a dusky shadow far over the grass; there are plenty 

of benches, and there are deer as tame as sleepy children; and from the 
tops of the bosky hillocks there are views of the widening Thames, and 
the moving ships, and the two classic inns by the water-side, and the 
great pompous buildings, designed by Inigo Jones, of the old Hospital, 
which have been despoiled of their ancient pensioners and converted into 


a kind of naval academy. 


Taking note of all this, | arrived at a far-away angle in the wall of 

the park, where a little postern door stood ajar. | pushed the door 

open, and found myself, by a picturesque transition, upon Blackheath 
Common. One had often heard of Blackheath: well, here it was--a great 
green, breezy place, where various lads in corduroys were playing 
cricket | always admire an English common; it may be curtailed and 
cockneyfied, as this one was--which had lamp-posts stuck about on its 
turf and a fresh-painted banister all around--but it is sure to be one 

of the places that remind you vividly that you are in England. Even if 
the turf is too much trodden, there is, to foreign eyes, an English 
greenness about it, and there is something peculiarly insular in the way 
the high-piled, weather-bearing clouds hang over it and drizzle down 
their gray light. Still further to identify this spot, here was the 

British soldier emerging from two or three of the roads, with his cap 
upon his ear, his white gloves in one hand and his foppish little cane 

in the other. He wore the uniform of the artillery, and | asked him 

where he had come from. | learned that he had walked over from Woolwich, 
and that this feat might be accomplished in half an hour. Inspired again 
by vague associations, | proceeded to accomplish its equivalent. | bent 
my steps to Woolwich, a place which | knew, in a general way, to be a 
nursery of British valour. At the end of my half hour | emerged upon 
another common, where local colour was still more intense. The scene was 
very entertaining. The open grassy expanse was immense, and, the evening 
being beautiful, it was dotted with strolling soldiers and townsfolk. 
There were half a dozen cricket matches, both civil and military. At one 
end of this peaceful campus martius_, which stretches over a hill-top, 
rises an interminable fagade--one of the fronts of the artillery 

barracks. It has a very honourable air, and more windows and doors, | 
imagine, than any building in Britain. There is a great clean parade 
before it, and there are many sentinels pacing in front of neatly-kept 
places of ingress to officers' quarters. Everything it looks out upon is 
military--the distinguished college (where the poor young man whom it 
would perhaps be premature to call the last of the Bonapartes lately 
studied the art of war) on one side; a sort of model camp--a collection 
of the tidiest plank huts--on the other; a hospital, on a 

well-ventilated site, at the remoter end. And then in the town below 
there are a great many more military matters--barracks on an immense 
scale; a dock-yard that presents an interminable dead wall to the street; 
an arsenal which the gatekeeper (who refused to admit me) declared to be 
"five miles" in circumference; and, lastly, grogshops enough to inflame 
the most craven spirit. These latter institutions | glanced at on my way 
to the railway station at the bottom of the hill; but before departing 


| had spent half an hour in strolling about the common in vague 
consciousness of certain emotions that are called into play (I speak but 
for myself) by almost any glimpse of the imperial machinery of this 

great country. The glimpse may be of the slightest; it stirs a peculiar 
sentiment. | Know not what to call this sentiment unless it be simply an 
admiration for the greatness of England. The greatness of England; that 
is a very off-hand phrase, and of course | don't pretend to use it 
analytically. | use it sentimentally--as it sounds in the ears of any 
American who finds in English history the sacred source of his own 
national affection. | think of the great part that England has played in 
human affairs, the great space she has occupied, her tremendous might, 
her far-stretching sway. That these clumsily-general ideas should be 
suggested by the sight of some infinitesimal fraction of the English 
administrative system may seem to indicate a cast of fancy too 
hysterical; but if so, | must plead guilty to the weakness. Why should a 
sentry-box more or less set one thinking of the glory of this little 

island, which has found in her bosom the means of so vast a dominion? 
This is more than | can say; and all | shall attempt to say is, that in 

the difficult days that are now elapsing a sympathetic stranger finds 

his meditations singularly quickened. It is the dramatic element in 
English history that he has chiefly cared for, sand he finds himself 
wondering whether the dramatic epoch is completely closed. It is a 
moment when all the nations of Europe seem to be doing something, and he 
waits to see what England, who has done so much, will do. He has been 
meeting of late a good many of his country-people--Americans who live on 
the Continent and pretend to speak with assurance of continental ways of 
feeling. These people have been passing through London, and many of them 
are in that irritated condition of mind which appears to be the portion 

of the American sojourner in the British metropolis when he is not given 
up to the delights of the historic sentiment. They have affirmed with 
emphasis that the continental nations have ceased to care a straw for 
what England thinks, that her traditional prestige is completely 

extinct, and that the affairs of Europe will be settled quite 

independently of the power whose capital is on the Thames. England will 
do nothing, will risk nothing; there is no cause bad enough for her not 

to find a selfish interest in it--there is no cause good enough for her 

to fight about it. Poor old England is exploded; it is about time she 
should haul in her nets. To all this the sympathetic stranger replies 

that, in the first place, he doesn't believe a word of it; and, in the 

second place, he doesn't care a fig for it--care, that is, what the 
continental nations think. If the greatness of England were really 

waning, it would be to him as a personal grief; and as he strolls about 
the breezy common of Woolwich, with all those mementoes of British 
dominion around him, he is quite too keenly exhilarated to be distracted 


by such vapours. 


He wishes, nevertheless, as | said before, that England would do 
something--something striking and powerful, which should be at once 
characteristic and unexpected. He asks himself what she can do, and he 
remembers that this greatness of England which he so much admires was 
formerly much exemplified in her "taking" something. Can't she "take" 
something now? There is the _Spectator_, who wants her to occupy Egypt: 
can't she occupy Egypt? The _Spectator_ considers this her moral 
duty--inquires even whether she has a right not to bestow the blessings 
of her beneficent rule upon the down-trodden Fellaheen, | found myself 
in company with an acute young Frenchman a day or two after this 
eloquent plea for a partial annexation of the Nile had appeared in the 
most ingenious of journals. Some allusion was made to it, and my 
companion proceeded to pronounce it a finished example of British 
hypocrisy. | don't know how powerful a defence | made of it, but while | 
read it | certainly had been carried away by it. | recalled it while | 
pursued my contemplations, but | recalled at the same time that sadly 
prosaic speech of Mr. Gladstone's to which it had been a reply. Mr. 
Gladstone had said that England had much more urgent duties than the 
occupation of Egypt: she had to attend to the great questions of----What 
were the great questions? Those of local taxation and the liquor-laws! 
Local taxation and the liquor-laws! The phrase, to my ears, just then 
made a painful discord. These were not the things | had been thinking 
of; it was not as she should bend anxiously over these doubtless 
interesting subjects that the sympathetic stranger would seem to see 
England in his favourite posture--that, as Macaulay says, of hurling 
defiance at her foes. Of course, Mr. Gladstone was probably right, but 
Mr. Gladstone was not a sympathetic stranger. 
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THE CAMP BY TORRENTE ZAERA 
Project Gutenberg's Sicily in Shadow and in Sun, by Maud Howe Elliott 


“ZONA CASE AMERICANE, March 16, 1909. 


“We left the ‘Celtic’ yesterday and came out here to our camp at the 
Mosella, where everything is running like clockwork. | have a pleasant 
room but no view, while the house where the nails are stored has a 

divine one. There’s no window in Belknap’s room; he chose the worst one 
of all so that no grumbler should have the right to kick,” writes J. in 

his first letter after they left the ship and the hospitable Captain 

Huse, of whose kindness frequent mention is made both in letters and 


diary. 


The camp stood in a lemon grove fronting the Straits of Messina, where 
the whirlpool, Charybdis, darkens the sapphire water with streaks of 
violet. Across the narrow strip of sea to the left lay Scylla, directly 
opposite Reggio, the dark Calabrian mountains tipped with snow towering 
above. A more sublime view it would be hard to find, but our men did not 
stop to look much at views, or to look back in fancy at the historical vista, 
the long line of heroes and conquerors who had landed in Sicily before 
them, and set up their camps with the same care to be within reach of a 
good spring of water. Of course they must have had some dim sense that 
they were living on classic ground, familiar to them in their school 

days. They knew, or had known then, that Ulysses and his men and the 
wandering Aeneas had been here; that Greeks and Phoenicians met and 
fought here; that Carthage had her first battle with Rome not far away; 
that Goths, Saracens, Normans, Germans, French and Spaniards had passed 
over this ground before them. Perhaps they gave a thought to the last 
comer, Garibaldi, who landed here with his Thousand in 1860 and won the 
jewel, Sicily, for King Victor’s crown; but it is more likely they 

thought very little about what happened before their day--it’s so much 
more fun to make history than to read it! All these other adventurers 

and heroes landed, sword in hand, to fight for the possession of this 

fair Sicily, this Helen among earth’s islands. For what, in the name of 
history, had these last invaders come? What booty did Belknap and his 
men hope to find in that abomination of desolation, Messina? They 
planted their flag where the standards of kings and conquerors have 
waved, as if it were the most natural thing in the world to do, and set 

to work at their task of teaching the inhabitants how to build and how 

to live in wooden houses. Sicily has never had a Wooden Age till now; 
here primitive man left his cave to build a cavelike house of the soft, 
easily worked, tufa stone of the island. The Northmen who helped the 
Sicilians build their new homes--Danes, Swiss, Americans, English--were 
at great pains to teach them how to live safely and with comfort in 

their wooden dwellings, where the two chief dangers to be reckoned with 
are fire and vermin. For the race of Northmen, these problems had 
already been solved by the time Attila, the Scourge of God, built his 

vast wooden palace on the Danube, only to die there on his wedding night 
(still mourned by all true lovers) in the arms of his bride, the 

gracious Hilda. The Northmen’s inherited knowledge was now to help the 
men of the South solve the riddle: how to live safely in civilized 

dwellings in a quaking land? 


If the Japanese can rise to be a world power, living in houses of paper 
and bamboo, there is no reason why the Calabrians and Sicilians should 


not learn to live in wooden houses, should not develop the caution and 
the cleanliness imperative for those who would live safely and decently 
within wooden walls. 


“Naturally,” writes Belknap, “we took interest in the houses other 

people were building, some of which lay on either hand of ours. From a 
visit to the Lombardy houses Mr. Elliott got the suggestion of a 
semi-brick kitchen, which we saw we must adopt if we would make our 
cottages equally suitable to their future occupants’ habits of living, 

and as safe from fire as the houses other people were putting up. A fire 
built on a wooden floor or dangerously near a wooden wall is a common 
sight.” 


The camp was astir early. The first sounds came from the kitchen, where 
the American who cooked for the men and the Sicilian who cooked for the 
officers made a great to-do with their pots and pans. Next came the 
music of the goat bells--where did they come from? (“Belknap thinks of 
everything.”) A great herd of shaggy goats came rambling into the camp, 
driven by their dark wild-looking herders. Jugs and bowls were brought 
out, and the morning supply of milk was drawn from the streaming udders 
of the patient goats, who browsed and nibbled at whatever they could 
find. Breakfast was served at six, a Gargantuan feast. There is a legend 
that the first morning a hungry carpenter made away with nine eggs and 
the larger part of a ham. After breakfast the workmen began to arrive, 

for the greater part of the actual manual work was done by Italians; the 
American officers, carpenters and sailors acted as overseers, directing 
the work. The first day after the “Celtic” arrived they started with 

five Italian workmen; the next day they had thirty; by the end of the 

fourth week Belknap employed five hundred Sicilian and Calabrian workmen 
at Messina alone. 


As they arrive, each man is given his tools and his number is recorded. 
The boys come eating crusts of bread, sleepy-eyed and inclined to take 
time to finish their scanty meal. The men saunter leisurely to their 

work, smoking their pipes. The voice of the great “boss carpenter” is 
heard here, there, everywhere: 


“Get to work, darn ye! It’s past seven 
o'clock. _Al lavoro, al lavoro!_ Don’t you talk your Eyetalian to me!” 


So the gangs are hectored and herded to their work. Soon both admonition 
and expostulation are drowned in the song of the saw and plane, in the 
good chorus of the hammer. The Anvil Chorus seems tame when one has 
listened to this glorious music after the dreadful silence of Messina, 


where the dead still lie in tens of thousands, buried only in the debris 
of their houses. 


Brofferio had hunted up Zenobia, his washerwoman (she lived in the 
country), and found her alive and well, having escaped all damage to 
house or property from the earthquake. She was overjoyed to see him, and 
early that first morning she arrived at the camp for his linen. Like the 

good fellow he is, Brofferio shared his good fortune with the rest, and 
Zenobia agreed to do the washing for his friends. She took away all she 
could carry on her head and came back for more, making several trips in 
the course of the morning. She brought the clothes back in the same 
piecemeal fashion, a few at a time. 


“The clothes are washed in a mountain stream, beaten between two 
stones, and dried on the grass. They come back the sweetest smelling 
things in Messina,” writes J., “only we have to wait an endless time for 
them.” 


One morning J., whose house was next Brofferio’s, heard Zenobia making a 
great outcry: 


“Signor Comandante!” she exclaimed. “Have mercy on me; | am not strong. 
| live five kilometres distant--the walk is long, the path is a scandal, 

the sun is hot. | have brought an immense load. Madonna Santa! larger no 
woman could carry!” 


“Thou art avaricious,” said Brofferio sternly, “which is shameful, 

considering thou art making more money than any woman in Messina. Dost 
thou grudge the _soldi_to hire an_asino_? Basta!_ Either take the 

linen properly all at once and return it in the same manner, or come no 
more. There is always the grandmother of Gasperone--“ 


“It is enough; the Signor Comandante shall be obeyed--ten donkeys, if it 
will appease him!” 


Zenobia departed and returned later with the balance of the linen, 

nicely packed on the back of a tiny donkey. This plan worked admirably 

until the day of reckoning came, and Zenobia’s neighbor, Sor Pietro, a 

poor old half-crazed peasant, who had not recovered his wits since the 
earthquake, presented a bill for the use of the donkey. Zenobia, a 

queenly creature,--she looked her name,--had commandeered the beast and 
refused to pay for the use of it. 


“She assured us, illustrious Comandante,” said Sor Pietro, weeping 


pitifully, “that the Government required the animal--| myself dug him 
out of the ruin a week after the earthquake--for the use of the 
Americans. | said | will go myself and hear the truth!” 


Meanwhile Zenobia and the donkey arrived on the field of battle. 


“Would the Sor Comandante know the truth?” Zenobia shot a basilisk 

glance at Pietro. “The animal was not being used. Sor Pietro himself 

said it was too miserably weak to draw the plough. He had no use for 

him, nor will have till it is time to gather his lemons and take them to 

the Marina. Should he deny this poor miserable brute when my officers, 

the magnanimous, the Heaven-sent, demand such an animal? He deserves to 
die of an apoplexy!” 


At this moment an orderly brought a letter to Brofferio. As he turned 
to read it, Zenobia sprang like a panther at Pietro, caught him by the 
shoulder, shook him like a sack, and hissed in his deaf ear: 


“Ingrate, cabbage head, hangman!” 


“You have received a very large sum of money this morning,” said 

Brofferio, folding up his letter, “fully fifteen francs. Do me the favor 

to pay this man five sous. How many times hath she borrowed the _asino_? 
Five sous for each trip. Now then!” 


Zenobia produced a soiled and knotted handkerchief from her stocking and 
counted the money unwillingly into Pietro’s seamy brown palm. 


“Now | wonder,” said Brofferio, as the pair walked amicably away 
together, “if that comedy was all arranged beforehand?” 


* * * * * 


The early days at Mosella recall the description of the building of 
Carthage. The busy master-carpenters, each with his foot-rule in his 
pocket, his blue pencil behind his ear, move about among the gangs of 
Sicilian laborers. One measures out on the bare ground the place where 
the timbers that form the sills of the next house shall be laid; 

another directs the driver of a heavy ox-team, drawn by a pair of sturdy 
red steers, where to discharge a load of fragrant new cut pine boards. 


At noon work comes to a halt. Francesco taps at the office door and 
announces: 


“Dinny ready, Mister!” Francesco is a Sicilian of the Greek type, 
straight as a lance, with a fine head, thick curling hair and eyes of 

gray sapphire. He escaped unhurt from his house the morning after the 
earthquake, after lying for hours under the ruins. 


At dinner Belknap sits at the head of the long table; on his right is 
Brofferio. Then seated in the order of their rank come the officers, the 
“architect,” as they call J., and the master-carpenters. The table is 
laid with neatness--for a camp, with elegance. There is a white 
table-cloth with napkins, borrowed from the “Celtic;” at either end 
stands a bowl filled with pale quince blossoms, wreathed with 
ivy--winding ivy besprent with purple berries, the kind that twined the 
bacchantes’ thyrsus. This is Gasperone’s idea, the touch of the 
eesthetic, the legacy of Hellas, that every day and every hour you see in 
Sicily, that makes this land and its people rich in grace beyond all 
others. 


“Them flowers looks kinder pretty,” said Timothy, the carpenter. He made 
a mental note to write his wife about Gasperone’s decoration of the 
“mess” table. 


Francesco and Gasperone, the Sicilian servants, have a third helper, Mr. 
Buchanan's “boy,” a magnificent negro. This full-blooded African giant 
stands six-feet-two; he is broad of shoulder, narrow of hip, with teeth 

like new-peeled almonds and eyes like the big Sicilian oxen. He has the 
same pictorial “value” as the blacks Paul Veronese painted in his 


Venetian feasts. 


Dinner begins with a loin of good roast American pork from the 


“Celtic’s” store. The big negro offers a dish to go with the pork, 
whispering in a gentle lisp: 


“Apple thause, thir?” 


After dinner there is a short pause; work only begins again at one 

o'clock. Pipes are lighted; in Flagstaff Square the sailors have a game 

of baseball, watched and cheered by a delighted crowd of Messinesi. Work 
is over for the men at halfpast five, for the masters 

only at bedtime. There is no theatre, no place of amusement, not even a 
cinematograph in Messina. At sunset the young sailors, who have worked 
all day and are not yet tired, wrestle and box together, for the lust of 

life that is in them. A crowd of men and boys gathers to watch and 
applaud; if the sounds of labor are welcome in this silent city, the 

joyous sounds of play are twice welcome. Between nine and ten J., who 


works in a little cubby-hole shut off from the captain’s office, is 

ready to turn in. He has stood all day at his drawing-board, making the 
plans as fast--or almost--as Belknap asks for them. His bed is 
“delightfully comfortable;” the “spring” is given by nailing the planks 

at one end of the bunk and leaving them free at the other, so that they 
have some play; mattress and pillow are of good sweet seaweed. 


“Last night was chilly,” he writes, “but thanks to the traveling rug, in 
addition to two blankets and Hooper’s coat, | was quite warm. | got the 
tip from a native that the nights were cold and passed on my acquired 
knowledge, but it was unheeded by the others, who got left. | knew | 
should be too sleepy to put the extra things on, so | plumped them all 
on before | went to sleep. Tonight we are going to be supplied with 
extra blankets. It’s now a little after one o’clock and the heat is 

quite uncomfortable; it seems stupid to be talking of blankets.” 


By ten all lights are out except Belknap’s, always the last. Every night 

he knots up the business of the past day; makes each record, answers all 
letters, plans out the next morning’s work. When he is not at work 
elsewhere, the Chief sits in his office writing those endless 

despatches, letters, reports, that are not the easiest part of his 

prodigious labor. Read them over now: it seems impossible that the man, 
who carried on this minute detailed correspondence, could have found 
time for anything else. You feel the character of the writer in every 

page; the will of iron, the heart of a child, the training of a sailor 

who, in order to command, learned first to obey. Nowhere in all this 

mass of letters and reports will you find Belknap “posing” before his 
correspondent or that imaginary audience, the world, that may always get 
a sight of such documents; everywhere, with a skill not born of chance, 
whenever he can “throw the limelight” on one of his men, he does so 

with a generous hand. Belknap is one of those natural leaders of men, 
who seem providentially to arise in great emergencies. His tireless 
energy, his cheerful courage are positively infectious; his example and 
influence are felt in every phase of the enterprise of which he was the 
leader. 


Just what was his work? To bring order out of chaos. Men are the 
instruments of mankind; the race chooses the individual to carry out its 
desires, as the sculptor his tools. The nation, torn by a sister’s 
anguish, acted first with the heart of Roosevelt, second with the mind 
of Griscom, third with the will of Belknap; these three men were the 
triumvirate who put through the imperial thing America desired. The 
records of a man of action are brief; for him it is the doing that 
delights, not the telling; and yet in reading over Belknap’s report one 


comes, now and again, upon a pearl of pathos, a diamond of humor, that 
makes the formal document a precious thing, that makes the camp by the 
Torrente Zaera one of those that will not be forgotten. 


In these early days ten American carpenters superintended the Italian 
workmen (later there were more). These skilled mechanics drilled and 
trained their men with care and energy, for among other things the camp 
by the Torrente Zaera was a school of carpentry. Perhaps five per cent. 

of the Italians were really fair workmen; the majority were careless and 
slovenly at their craft. Many of them had never worked at anything, let 
alone carpentry. The houses they built were the least part of our 
carpenters’ good work; they established a standard of excellence unknown 
hitherto in a community where, though the good St. Joseph is honored, 

his trade is sadly slighted. 


The carpenters and sailors, as such men will, brought their own manners, 
their point of view with them and stoutly maintained them. They were 

strong, tough-fibred men, more inclined to teach than to learn from 

their strange experience. The first Sunday afternoon Timothy and Hugh 

went out together for a stroll in the country. They met a Sicilian 

riding a donkey; he was followed by an old woman whom they guessed to be 
his grandmother, carrying on her head a large box and a small keg. 


“See that big man, so proud looking, with those two baskets of lemons 
loaded on to that poor jackass’s back; his little legs are bending under 
him,” said Timothy. 


“Such treatment as they give the jackass should not be allowed,” Hugh 
agreed. “The Italians certainly are a hard lot.” 


“It’s Gasperone!” cried Timothy. 


“Hullo you!” roared Hugh. “Get right off that donkey and let the old 
lady ride; do you hear?” 


Hugh, a blond giant, in a white linen jumper and breeches, white canvas 
cap and puttees, black shoes and neckerchief, impressed the grandmother 
of Gasperone. She stopped and stood staring at him, her skinny arms 
akimbo, her feet firmly planted in the road. He was pleasant to look at, 

this strange man from the north, with his frank blue eyes, his yellow 

hair, his rough kindly voice. She was not too old (what woman is?) to 

take notice of a handsome young man. 


“Get down!” ordered Hugh. 


“Awe ri’, awe ri’,” Gasperone answered soothingly, then said something 
to the old woman. She laid her load down and, laughing heartily, seated 
herself on the donkey. 


“Now make a beast o’ burthen o’ your fat self, and see how you like it,” 
Hugh commanded. 


“Awe ri!” Gasperone took upon his back, awkwardly enough, the load his 
grandmother had so skilfully balanced on her head. The two Americans 
watched the couple out of sight round the corner. Brofferio, who saw the 
whole scene from the launch--he was on his way to the Italian warship, 
“Dandolo”--declares that as soon as they were out of sight the 
grandmother dismounted and Gasperone returned to the donkey’s back. 


The “Hern” was the second timber ship to arrive. Her Norwegian captain's 
wife was on board; Captain Belknap mentions her presence as if it were a 
fortunate and happy thing. 


“When | beheld a most beautiful young lady in a boat making for the 
shore,” Timothy was heard confiding to Hugh, “blushing like a June 
morning in Indiana, | went and got a hair-cut and a shave.” 


“She certainly is a charming person,” Hugh agreed; “goodness is shining 
from her eyes.” 


“They tell over to the ‘Hern’ that she came on board at Algiers, and 
that the captain has been like a boy with a new sled ever since,” 
Timothy continued, “which strengthens my belief in the captain’s wife’s 
goodness.” 


One of the Sicilians, who had applied for work as a carpenter and proved 
utterly unfit for it, had now, with Belknap’s encouragement, set up a 


barber’s saloon close to the camp. After the “Hern’s” arrival he was 
much patronized. 


The “Hern” was ordered directly to Reggio, where a second camp had been 
established under the command of Ensign Wilcox. This camp, while smaller 
than that at Messina, was admirably managed from the first. One morning, 
while the “Hern” was discharging her cargo, Wilcox was waked at half 

past five by the news that a big pontoon, their only lighter, that had 

been loaded the night before, was sinking. Wilcox plunged overboard with 
a line, hoping to get it made fast ashore and then beach the pontoon 

before it sank; but as he reached the shore, the lighter went down with 


a final gurgle, carrying with it half their nails, glass and roofing 

paper. The boards, doors and other light material went floating about 

the harbor, and as in Reggio there be land thieves as well as water 

thieves there was a lively time guarding the floating property. Wilcox 

was fortunate in finding a diver, who undertook to dive for the precious 

nails and the other heavy things that had sunk to the bottom of the 

harbor. Timothy, who had been ordered to Reggio, was deeply moved by the 
accident. He used every effort to hurry the diver to his work, but for 

some inexplicable reason the man kept putting it off. 


“| have been trying to get that diver started,” Timothy complained. “He 
can't talk English but | finally found out he would not go down while it 
rains. | thought that strange but found out the reason at last; he is 
_afraid_ to go down lest the man pumping would _stop_ if a heavy shower 
comes on and let him die for want of air. 


“The river pirates is thick as fleas,” Timothy went on; “they are 
lifting every thing in sight.” 


The “river pirates” got away with very little, however, as they were 
pursued and forced to bring back the stolen articles. 


Timothy was anxious that the Reggio camp should lack nothing the Messina 
camp possessed; he had a great deal to say to Hugh on the subject 
whenever they met. 


“It’s a treat to see the Stars and Stripes 
floating here,” he said to Hugh. “I want Wilcox to fly them at Reggio 
but he darsen’t without orders. What's the captain’s notion?” 


“Why, we was the first to hoist our flag the day we come ashore,” said 
Hugh. “After that all the other people, English, Swiss, French, Germans, 
had to hoist their banners, all over the shop, till now the place looks 

like a blooming world’s fair.” 


Or like a camp of latter-day crusaders, Hugh! 


“| think we should have our own colors, all the same,” Timothy 
persisted. “If the ‘boss’ goes away, | will send them up if | swing for 
it. Besides, it will create respect. Our men have had to wait a day for 
their pay. | hope they get it tonight. Last evening to hear them roaring 
you would think Old Tilley, the pig killer, was back in life!” 


“Time to haul her down,” Hugh looked to the west. 


It was sundown. The bugler sounded attention, the men all stood in line, 
facing the flag. The bugler played the salute to the colors, and just as 
the red ball dropped behind the blue ridge of mountains, Hugh slowly, 
slowly hauled down the flag. 


“That,” said one who watched the pretty ceremony, “is a survival of sun 
worship.” 


“Mithras, God of the Sunset, low on the Western main, 

Thou descending immortal, immortal to rise again! 

Now when the watch is ended, now when the wine is drawn, 

Mithras, also a soldier, keep us pure till the dawn!” 
(KIPLING. ) 
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THE BATTLE OF THE LABYRINTH 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Passed by the censor, by Wythe Williams 


This is a story about what, in the minds of the French military 
authorities, ranks as the greatest battle in the western theater of 
operations, following the battle of the Marne. 


So far as | know the battle has never received an official name. The 
French _communiqués_ have always vaguely referred to it as "operations 
in the sector north of Arras." 


| cannot minutely describe the conflict; no one can do that now. | can, 
however, tell what | saw there when the Ministry of War authorized 

me to accompany a special mission there, to which | was the only 
foreigner accredited. | purpose to call this struggle the Battle of the 
Labyrinth, for "labyrinth" is the name applied to the vast system of 
entrenchments all through that region, and from which the Germans have 
been literally blasted almost foot by foot by an extravagant use of 

French melinite. This battle was of vital importance because a French 
defeat at the Labyrinth would allow the Germans to sweep clear across 
Northern France, cutting off all communication with England. 


The battle of the Labyrinth really began in October, 1914, when General 
de Maud'huy stopped the Prussian Guard before Arras with his motley 
array of tired territorials, whom he had gathered together in a mighty 
rush northward after the battle of the Marne. These crack Guards 


regiments afterward took on the job at Ypres, while the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria assumed the vain task of attempting to break de Maud'huy's 
resistance and cut a more southward passage to the sea. 


All winter de Maud'huy worried him, not seeking to make a big advance, 
but contenting himself with the record of never having lost a single 
trench. With the return of warm weather, just after the big French 
advance in Champagne, this sector was chosen by Joffre as the place in 
which to take the heart out of his enemy by the delivery of a mighty 
blow. 


The Germans probably thought that the French intended to concentrate 
in the Vosges, as next door to Champagne; so they carted all their 
poison gases there and to Ypres, where their ambition still maintains 
ascendency over their good sense. But where the Germans think Joffre 
is likely to strike is usually the place furthest from his thoughts. 
Activities in the Arras sector were begun under the personal command 
and direction of the Commander-in-Chief. 


| doubt whether until the war is over it will be possible adequately to 
describe the battle, or rather, the series of battles extending along 

this particular front of about fifty miles. "Labyrinth" certainly is 

the fittest word to call it. | always had a fairly accurate sense of 
direction; but, it was impossible for me, standing in many places in 

this giant battlefield, to say where were the Germans and where the 
French, so confusing was the constant zigzag of the trenches. Sometimes 
when | was positive that a furious cannonade coming from a certain 
position was German, it turned out to be French. At other times, when | 
thought | was safely going in the direction of the French, | was hauled 
back by officers who told me | was heading directly into the German 
line of fire. | sometimes felt that the German lines were on three 

sides, and often | was quite correct. On the other hand, the French 
lines often almost completely surround the German positions. 


One could not tell from the nearness of the artillery fire whether it 

was from friend or foe. Artillery makes three different noises; first, 

the sharp report followed by detonations like thunder, when the shell 
first leaves the gun; second, the rushing sound of the shell passing 
high overhead; third, the shrill whistle, followed by the crash when 

it finally explodes. In the Labyrinth the detonations which usually 
indicated the French fire might be from the German batteries stationed 
close by but unable to get our range, and firing at a section of the 
French lines some miles away. | finally determined that when a battery 
fired fast it was French; for the German fire became more intermittent 


every day. 


| shall try to give some idea of what this fighting looks like. Late 

one afternoon, coming out of a trench into a green meadow, | suddenly 
found myself backed against a mud-bank made of the dirt taken from the 
trenches. We were just at the crest of a hill. In khaki clothes | was 

of the same color as the mud-bank; so an officer told me | was ina 

fairly safe position. 


Modern war becomes a somewhat flat affair after the first impressions 
have been dulled. 


We blotted ourselves against our mud-bank, carefully adjusted our 
glasses, turned them toward the valley before us, whence came the 
sound of exploding shells, and watched a village dying in the sunset. 
It was only about a thousand yards away--I didn't even ask whether 
it was in French or German possession. Aloud explosion, a roll of 
dense black smoke, penetrated at once by the long, horizontal rays 
of sun, revealing tumbling roofs and crumbling walls. A few seconds' 
intermission; then another explosion; a public school in the main 
street sagged suddenly in the center. With no pause came a succession 
of explosions, and the building was prone upon the ground--a jagged 
pile of broken stones. 


We turned our glasses on the other end of the village. A column of 

black smoke was rising where the church had caught fire. We watched it 
awhile in silence. Ruins were getting very common. | swept the glasses 
away from the hamlet altogether and pointed out over the distant fields 
to the left. 


"Where are the German trenches?" | asked the Major. 


"I'll show you--just a moment!" he answered, and at the same time 
signaling to a soldier squatting in the entrance to a trench near by, 

he ordered the man to convey a message to the telephone station, which 
connected with a "seventy-five" battery at our rear. | was on the point 

of telling the officer not to bother about it. The words were on my 

lips; then | thought: "Oh, never mind! | might as well know where the 
trenches are, now that | have asked." 


The soldier disappeared. "Watch!" said the officer. We peered intently 
across the fields to the left. In less than a minute there were two 
sharp explosions behind us, two puffs of smoke out on the horizon 
before us, about a mile away. 


"That's where they are!" the officer said. "Both shells went right into 
them!" 


Away to the right of the village, now reduced to ruins, was another 
larger village; we squared around on our mud bank to look at that. 
This town was more important; it was Neuville-Saint-Vaast, which was 
occupied by both French and Germans, the former slowly retaking it, 
house by house. We were about half a mile away. We could see little; 
for strangely, in this business of house-to-house occupation, most of 
the fighting is in the cellars. But | could well imagine what was going 
on, for | had already walked through the ruins of Vermelles, another 
town now entirely in French possession, but taken in the same fashion 
after two months' dogged inch-by-inch advances. 


So, when, looking at Neuville-Saint-Vaast, | suddenly heard a 
tremendous explosion and saw a great mass of masonry and débris of all 
descriptions flying high in the air, | knew just what had happened. 

The French--for it is always the French who do it--had burrowed, sapped 
and dug themselves laboriously, patiently, slowly, by torturous, narrow 
underground routes from one row of houses under the foundations of the 
next row of houses. There they had planted mines. The explosion | had 
just witnessed was of a mine. Much of the débris | saw flying through 
space had been German soldiers a few seconds before. 


Before the smoke died away we heard a savage yell. That was the French 
cry of victory; then we heard a rapid cracking of rifles. The French 

had evidently advanced across the space between the houses to finish 
the work of their mine. When one goes to view the work of these mines 
afterward all that one sees is a great round, smooth hole in the 
ground--sometimes 30 feet deep, often twice that in diameter. Above it 
might have been either a chateau or a stable; unless one has an old 
resident for guide it is impossible to know. 


It takes many days and nights to prepare these mines. It takes correct 
mathematical calculation to place them. It takes morale, judgment, 
courage, and intelligence--this fighting from house to house. And yet 
the French are called a frivolous people! 


Accry from a soldier warned us of a German aeroplane directly 
overhead; so we stopped gazing at Neuville-Saint-Vaast. A French 
aeroplane soon appeared, and the German one made off rapidly. They 
usually do, as most German war planes are too light to carry anything 
but rifles and bombs; French machines, while slower, all have 


mitrailleuses. A fight between them is unequal, and the inequality is 
not easily overcome. 


Four French machines were now circling above, and the German batteries 
opened fire on them. It was a beautiful sight. There was not a cloud 

in the sky, and the sun had not yet gone. We could not hear the shells 
explode, but little feathery white clouds suddenly appeared as if some 
giant invisible hand had just put them there--high up in the sky. 

Another appeared; then another. Several dozen little white clouds were 
vividly outlined against the blue before the French machines, all 
untouched, turned back to their own lines. 


The soldier with us suddenly threw himself face down on the ground; a 
second after a German shell tore a hole in the field before us, less 
than a hundred yards away. | asked the officer if we had been seen, 
and if they were firing at us. He said he did not think so, but we 

had perhaps better move. As a matter of fact, they were hunting the 
battery that had so accurately shown us their trenches a short time 
before. 


Instead of returning to the point where we had left our motors by the 
trench, we walked across an open field in a direction which | thought 
was precisely the wrong one. High above us, continually, was a rushing 
sound like giant wings. Occasionally, when a shell struck near us, we 
heard the shrill whistling sound, and half a dozen times in the course 
of the walk great holes were torn in our field. But artillery does not 
cause fear easily; it is rifles that accomplish that. The sharp hissing 

of the bullet resembles so much the sound of a spitting cat, seems so 
personal--as if it was intended just for you. 


Artillery is entirely impersonal; you know that the gunners do not 

see you; that they are firing by arithmetic at a certain range; that 

their shell is not intended for any one in particular. So you walk on, 
among daisies and buttercups. You calculate the distance between you 
and the bursting shell. You somehow feel that nothing will harm you. 
You are not afraid; and if you are lucky, as we were, you will find 

the automobiles waiting for you just over there beyond the brow of the 
hill. 
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THE NORTH WIND DOTH BLOW 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Fall of the Year, by Dallas Lore Sharp 


“The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will poor Robin do then, 
Poor thing?” 


And what will Muskrat do? and Chipmunk? and Whitefoot, the wood mouse? 
and Chickadee? and the whole world of poor things out of doors? 


Never fear. Robin knows as well as you that the north wind doth blow, 
and is now far away on his journey to the South; Muskrat knows, too, 
and is building his warm winter lodge; Chipmunk has already made his 
bed deep down under the stone wall, where zero weather is unheard of; 
Whitefoot, the wood mouse, has stored his hollow poplar stub full of 
acorns, and, taking possession of Robin’s deserted nest near by, has 
roofed it and lined it and turned it into a cosey, cold-proof house, 

while Chickadee, dear thing--has done nothing at all. Not so much as 
a bug or a single beetle’s egg has he stored up for the winter. But he 
knows where there is a big piece of suet for him on a certain lilac 
bush. And he knows where there is a snug little hole in a certain elm 
tree limb. The north wind may blow, blow, blow! It cannot get through 
Chickadee’s feathers, nor daunt for one moment his brave little heart. 


The north wind sweeping the bare stubble fields and winding its 
shivering horn through the leafless trees does sometimes pierce my 
warm coat and strike a chill into my heart. Then how empty and cold 
seems the outdoor world! How deadly the touch of the winter! How 
fearful the prospect of the coming cold! 


Does Muskrat think so? Does Whitefoot? Does Chickadee? Not at all, for 
they are ready. 


The preparations for hard weather may be seen going on all through the 
autumn, beginning as far back as the flocking of the swallows late in 
July. Up to that time no one had thought of a coming winter, it would 
seem; but, one day, there upon the telegraph-wires were the 
swallows--the first sign that the getting ready for winter has begun. 


The great migratory movements of the birds are very mysterious; but 
they were in the beginning, | think, and are still, for the most part, 
mere shifts to escape the cold. Yet not so much to escape the cold 
itself do the birds migrate, as to find a land of food. When the 
northland freezes, when river and lake are sealed beneath the ice and 


the soil is made hard as flint, then the food supplies for most of the 
birds are utterly cut off, causing them to move southward ahead of the 
cold, or starve. 


There are, however, a few of the seed-eating birds, like the quail, 

and some of the insect-eaters, like the chickadee, who are so well 
provided for that they can stay and survive the winter. But the great 
majority of the birds, because they have no storehouse nor barn, must 
take wing and fly away from the lean and hungry cold. 


And | am glad to see them go. The thrilling honk of the flying wild 
geese out of the November sky tells me that the hollow forests and 
closing bays of the vast desolate North are empty now, except for the 
few creatures that find food and shelter in the snow. 


Here in my own small woods and marshes there is much getting ready, 
much comforting assurance that Nature is quite equal to herself, that 
winter is not approaching unawares. There will be great lack, no 

doubt, before there is plenty again; there will be suffering and 

death. But what with the building, the strange deep sleeping, and the 
harvesting, there will be also much comfortable, much joyous and 
sociable, living. 


Long before the muskrats began to build, even before the swallows 
commenced to flock, my chipmunks started their winter stores. | don’t 
know which began his work first, which kept harder at it, Chipmunk or 
the provident ant. The ant has a great reputation for thrift, and 

verses have been written about her. But Chipmunk is just as thrifty. 
So is the busy bee. 


It is the thought of approaching winter that keeps the bee busy far 

beyond her summer needs. Much of her labor is entirely for the winter. 

By the first of August she has filled the brood chamber of the hive 

with honey--forty pounds of it, enough for the hatching bees and for 

the whole colony until the willows tassel again. But who knows what 

the winter may be? how cold and long drawn out into the coming May? So 
the harvesting is pushed with vigor on, until the frosts kill the last 

of the autumn asters--on, until fifty, a hundred, or even three 

hundred pounds of honey are sealed in the combs, and the colony is 

safe should the sun not shine again for a year and a day. 


The last of the asters have long since gone; so have the witch-hazels. 
All is quiet about the hives. The bees have formed into their warm 
winter clusters upon the combs; and except “when come the calm, mild 


days,” they will fly no more until March or April. | will half close 
their entrances--and so help them to put on their storm-doors. 


The whole out of doors around me is like a great beehive, stored and 
sealed for the winter, its swarming life close-clustered, and safe and 
warm against the coming cold. 


| stand along the edge of the hillside here and look down the length 
of its frozen slope. There is no sign of life. The brown leaves have 
drifted into the mouths of the woodchuck holes, as if every burrow 
were forsaken; sand and sticks have washed in, too, littering and 
choking the doorways. A stranger would find it hard to believe that 
all of my forty-six woodchucks are gently snoring at the bottoms of 
these old uninteresting holes. Yet here they are, and quite out of 
danger, sleeping the sleep of the furry, the fat, and the forgetful. 


The woodchuck’s manner of providing for winter is very curious. Winter 
spreads far and fast, and Woodchuck, in order to keep ahead, out of 
danger, would need wings. But wings weren’t given him. Must he perish 
then? Winter spreads far, but it does not go deep--down only about 

four feet; and Woodchuck, if he cannot escape overland, can, perhaps, 
escape _under_land. So down he goes _through_ the winter, down into a 
mild and even temperature, _five feet away_--only five feet, but as 

far away from the snow and the cold as Bobolink among the reeds of the 
distant Orinoco. 


Indeed, Woodchuck’s is a farther journey and even more wonderful than 
Bobolink’s; for these five feet carry him to the very gates of death. 

That he will return with Bobolink, that he will come up alive with the 
spring out of this dark way, is passing strange. 


Muskrat built him a house, and under the spreading ice turned all the 
meadow into a well-stocked cellar. Beaver built him a dam, cut and 
anchored under water a plenty of green sticks near his lodge, so that 

he too would be under cover when the ice formed, with an abundance of 
tender bark at hand. Chipmunk spent half of his summer laying up food 
near his underground nest. But Woodchuck simply digged him a hole,--a 
grave,--then ate until no particle more of fat could be got within his 
baggy hide, then crawled into his bed to sleep until the dawn of 

spring! 


This is his shift! This is the length to which he goes, because he has 
no wings, and because he cannot cut, cure, and store away, in the 
depths of the stony hillside, clover hay enough to last him through 


the winter. The beaver cans his fresh food in cold water; the chipmunk 
selects long-keeping things and buries them; but the woodchuck simply 
fattens himself, then buries himself, and sleeps--and lives! 


“The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow,” 


but what good reason is there for our being daunted at the prospect? 
Robin and all the others are well prepared. Even the wingless frog, 
who is also without fur or feathers or fat, even he has no fear at the 
sound of the cold winds. Nature provides for him, too, in her own 
motherly way. All he has to do is to dig into the mud at the bottom of 
the ditch and sleep--and sometimes freeze! 


No matter. If the cold works down and freezes him into the mud, he 
never knows. He will thaw out as good as new; he will sing again for 
joy and love as soon as his heart warms up enough to beat. | have seen 
frogs frozen into the middle of solid lumps of ice. Drop the lump on 

the floor, and the frog would break out like a fragment of the ice 

itself. And this has happened more than once to the same frog without 
causing him the least ache or pain. He would gradually limber up, and 
croak, and look as wise as ever. 


The north wind _may_ blow, for it is by no means a cheerless prospect, 
this wood-and-meadow world of mine in the gray November light. The 
grass-blades are wilting, the old leaves are falling; but no square 

foot of greensward will the winter kill, nor a single tree perhaps in 

all my wood-lot. There will be little less of life next April because 

of this winter. The winter birds will suffer most, and a few may die. 


Last February, | came upon two partridges in the snow, dead of hunger 
and cold. It was after an extremely long “severe spell’; but this was 

not the only cause. These two birds since fall had been feeding 
regularly in the dried fodder corn that stood shocked over the field. 
One day all the corn was carted away. The birds found their supply of 
food suddenly cut off, and, unused to foraging the fence-rows and 
tangles for wild seeds, they seem to have given up the struggle at 
once, although within easy reach of plenty. 


Hardly a minute’s flight away was a great thicket of dwarf sumac 
covered with berries. There were bayberries, rosehips, greenbrier, 
bittersweet, black alder, and checkerberries that they might have 
found. These berries would have been hard fare, doubtless, after an 
unstinted supply of sweet corn; but still they were plentiful and 


would have been sufficient had the birds made use of them. 


The smaller birds that stay through the winter, like the tree sparrow 
and the junco, feed upon the weeds and grasses that ripen unmolested 
along the roadsides and in the waste places. A mixed flock of these 
small birds lived several days last winter upon the seeds of the 
ragweed in my mowing-field. 


The weeds came up in the early fall after the field was sowed to 

clover and timothy. They threatened to choke out the grass. | looked 

at them and thought with dismay of how they would cover the field by 
another fall. After a time the snow came, a foot and a half of it, 

till only the tops of the seedy ragweeds showed above the level white. 
Then the juncos, goldfinches, and tree sparrows came; and there was a 
five-day shucking of ragweed seed on the crusty snow--five days of 

life and plenty for the birds. 


Then | looked again, and thought that weeds and winters, which were 
made when the world was made--that even ragweeds and winters have a 
part in the beautiful divine scheme of things. 


“The north wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow’-- 


but the wild geese are going over; the wild mice have harvested their 
acorns; the bees have clustered; the woodchucks have gone to sleep; 
the muskrats have nearly finished their lodge; the sap in the big 
hickory tree by the side of the house has crept down out of reach of 
the fingers of the frost. And what has become of Robin, poor thing? 
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AUTUMNAL MORALITIES 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Clerk of the Woods, by Bradford Torrey 


For the month past my weekly talk has been more or less a traveler’s 
tale--of things among the mountains and at the seaside. Now, on this 
bright afternoon in the last week of October, a month that every 
outdoor man saddens to see coming to an end (like May, it is never half 
long enough), let me note a little of what is passing in the lanes and 
by-roads nearer home. 


Leaves are rustling below and above. As is true sometimes in higher 


circles, they seem to grow loquacious with age; the slightest occasion, 
the merest nudge of suggestion, the faintest puff of the spirit sets 

them off. For me they will never talk too much. | love their preaching 
seven days in the week. The driest of them never teased my ears with a 
dry sermon. | scuff along the path on purpose to stir them up. “Your 

turn will come next,” | hear them saying; but the message does not 
sound like bad news. | listen to it with a kind of pleasure, as to 

solemn music. If the doctor or the clergyman had brought me the same 
word, my spirit might have risen in rebellion; but the falling leaf may 

say what it likes. It has poet’s leave. 


How gracefully they come to the ground, here one and there another; 
slowly, slowly, with leisurely dips and turns, as if the breeze loved 
them and would buoy them up till the last inevitable moment. Children 
of air and sunshine, they must return to the dust. So all things move 
in circles,--life and death, death and life. Happy leaves! they depart 
without formalities, with no funereal trappings. The wind whispers to 
them, and they follow. 


As | watch them falling, a gray squirrel startles me. | rejoice to see 
him. He, too, is a falling leaf. In truth, his living presence takes 

me by surprise. So many gunners have been in this wood of late, all so 
murderously equipped, that | had thought every squirrel must before 
this time have gone into the game-bag. Be careful, young fellow; you 
will need all your spryness and cunning, all your knack of keeping 

on the invisible side of the trunk, or your frolic will end in sudden 
blackness. This is autumn, the sickly season for squirrels and birds. 
“The law is off,” and the gun is loaded to kill you. Take a friend’s 
advice, and fight shy of everything that walks upright “in the image of 
God.” 


Yonder round-topped sweet birch tree is one of October’s masterpieces; 
a sheaf of yellow leaves with the sun on them. How they shine! Yet it 

is not so much they as the sunlight. Nay, it is both. Let the leaves 

have the honor that belongs to them. In a week they will all be under 
foot. To-day they are bright as the sun, and airy and frolicsome as 

so many butterflies. Blessed are my eyes that see them. And look! how 
the light (what a painter it is!) glorifies the lower trunk of the 

white oak just beyond. The furrowed gray bark is so perfect a piece of 
absolute beauty that, if it were framed and set up in a gallery, the 
crowd--or the few that are better than a crowd--would be always before 
it. So cheap and universal are visual delights, so little dependent 

upon place or season--sunlight and the bark of a tree! 


In the branches overhead are chestnut-loving blackbirds, every one 
with a crack in his voice. Far away a crow is cawing, and from another 
direction a jay screams. These speak to the world at large. Half the 
township may hear what they have to offer. | like them; may their 
speech never be a whit softer or more musical; but if comparisons are 
in order, | give my first vote for less public--more intimate--birds, 

such as speak only to the grove or the copse. And even as | confess my 
preference, a bluebird’s note confirms it: a voice that caresses the 

ear; such a tone as no human mouth or humanly invented instrument can 
ever produce the like of. He has no need to sing. His simplest talk is 
music. 


Here, by the wayside, a few asters have sprung up after the scythe, 
and are freshly in flower. How blue they are! And how much handsomer 
a few stalks of them look now than a full acre did two months ago. 

So acceptable is scarcity. There is nothing to equal it for the 
heightening of values. It is only the poor who know what money is 
worth. It is only in October and November that we feel all the charm 

of Aster leevis_. | think of Bridget Elia’s lament over the “good old 
times” when she and her cousin were “not quite so rich.” Then the 
spending of a few shillings had a zest about it. A purchase was an 
event, a kind of festival. | believe in Bridget’s philosophy; for the 

asters teach the same; yes, and the goldenrods also. They, too, have 
come up in the wake of the scythe, and still dwarfed, having no time to 
attain their natural growth, as if they knew that winter was upon them, 
are already topped with yellow. | carry home a scanty half handful of 
the two, asters and goldenrods, as treasure-trove. They are sure to be 
welcome. When all the fields were bright with such things, they seemed 
hardly worth house-room. This late harvest of blossoms is one small 
compensation for all the ugliness inflicted upon the landscape by the 
habit--inveterate with highway “commissioners’--of mowing back-country 
roadsides. As if stubble were prettier than a hedge! 


Now | pass two long-armed white oaks, which | never come near without 
thinking of a friend of mine and of theirs who used to walk hereabouts 
with me; a real tree lover, who loves not species, not white oaks 

and red oaks, but individual trees, and goes to see them as one 

goes to see a man or a woman. This pair he always called the twins. 

They have summered and wintered each other for a hundred years. Who 
knows--putting the matter on grounds of pure science--whether they do 
not enjoy each other’s companionship? Who knows that trees have no kind 
of sentience? Not |. We take a world of things for granted; and if all 

our neighbors chance to do the same, we let the general assumption pass 
for certainty. If trees _do_ know anything, | would wager that it is 


something worth knowing, something quite as good as is to be found in 
any newspaper. 


Here are red maples as bare as December, and yonder is one that is 
almost in full leaf; and by some freak of originality every leaf is 

bright yellow. Three days more and it will be naked also. Under it 

are white-alder bushes (_Clethra_) clothed in dark purple, and tall 
blueberry bushes all in red, with yellow shadings by way of contrast. 
This is ina swampy spot, where a lonesome hyla is peeping. Just 
beyond, the drier ground is reddened--under the trees--with huckleberry 
and dangleberry. Nobody who has not attended to the matter would 
imagine how much of the brightness of our New England autumn--one 
of the pageants of the world--is due to these lowly bushes, which 

most people think of solely as useful in the production of pies and 
puddings. Without being mown, the huckleberry bears a second crop--a 
crop of color. It is twice blest; it blesses him that eats and him 

that looks. In many parts of New England, at least, the autumnal 
landscape could better spare the maples than the blueberries and the 
huckleberries. Rum-cherry trees and shrubs--more shrubs than trees--are 
dressed in lovely shades of yellow and salmon. Spicebushes wear plain 
yellow of a peculiarly delicate cast. | roll a leaf in my hand and 

find it still spicy. A bush looks handsomer, | believe, if it is known 

to smell good. The same thought came to me a week ago while | was 
admiring the sassafras leaves. They were then just at the point of 
ripeness. Now they have turned to a dead brown. The maple’s way is in 
better taste--to shed its leaves while they are still bright and fresh. 

They are under my feet now, a carpet of red and yellow. 


One of the oddest bits of fall coloration (I cannot profess greatly 

to like it) is the ghostly white--greenish white--of Roxbury waxwork 
leaves. It is unique in these parts, so far as | can recall, but is 

almost identical with the pallor of striped maple foliage (_Acer 
Pennsylvanicum_) as one sees it in the White Mountains. Waxwork 
pigments all go to the berries, it appears. These are showy enough to 
suit the most barbaric taste, and are among the things that speak to me 
strongest of far-away times, when my childish feet were just beginning 
to wander in nature’s garden. The sight of them reminds me of what a 
long time | have lived. 


A gust of wind strikes a tall willow just as | approach it. See the 
leaves tumble! Thick and fast they come, a leafy shower, with none of 
those pretty, hesitating, parachute-like reluctances which we noticed 
the rounder and lighter birch leaves practicing half an hour ago. The 
willow leaves, narrow and pointed, fall more like arrows. | am put in 


mind, | cannot tell why, of an early morning hour, years ago, when | 
happened to cross a city garden after the first killing frost, and 

stopped near a Kentucky coffee-tree. Its foliage had been struck with 
death. Not a breath was stirring, but the leaves, already blackened 

and curled, dropped in one continuous rain. The tree was out of its 
latitude, and had been caught with its year’s work half done. The frost 
was a tragedy. This breeze among the willow branches is nothing so bad 
as that. Its errand is all in the order of nature. It calls those who 

are ready. 


My meditations are still running with the season, still playing with 
mortality, when a blue jay quits a branch near by (I had not seen 
him) and flies off in silence. The jay is a knowing bird. No need to 
tell him_ that there is a time for everything under the sun. He has 
proverbial philosophy to spare. Hark! he has found his voice; like a 
saucy schoolboy, who waits till he is at a safe distance and then puts 
his thumb to his nose, and cries “Yaah, yaah!” 


Well, the reader may thank him for one thing. He has made an end of my 
autumnal sermon, the text of which, if any one cares to look for it, 
may be found in the sixty-fourth chapter of Isaiah, at the sixth verse. 


THE FESTIVAL AT VENICE 
BY Alfredo Casella 
from Modern Music - December 1925 


FOR two years | have had the honor - quite a dangerous one 

of being a member of the jury which chooses the works for the 
festivals at Prague, Salzburg and Venice. | have, of course, done 
my duty conscientiously each time. And each time when | hear 
the chosen works played at the festivals , | ask myself how it is 
possible that music read in December in Winterthur and executed 
a few months later in Austria , Czecho- Slovakia or Italy produces 
such different impressions . Many works, which, when they 
presented themselves , trembling and timid , before their judges , 
seemed good or at least passable, are revealed as frankly poor at 
the performance. 

And this impression is strengthened at each festival organized 

by the International Society for Contemporary Music. Since | 

am happily not a member of the jury for the next year, | allow 
myself to dwell on this observation because | think it touches a 


problem which is essential , even vital , for the future of the Society. 
‘There is no need today to point out the benefits of this institution, 
even if, beneath the beautiful aspect of disinterestedness and 
international fraternity it conceals the play of intrigues, ambitions 
and interests . These are after all inevitable. It is nevertheless 
evident that the choice of works grows steadily more difficult. 

The proposal from Zurich that next year the two annual festivals 
of chamber and of orchestral music be combined into one, and 
that the orchestral be limited to one concert and the chamber 
music to three at the most, would undoubtedly serve as a partial 
remedy for this state of things. But a problem postponed is not 

a problem solved , and the delicate question of a jury and its com 
position, its directors and the final choice of works, sooner or later 
will demand a more satisfactory and definite solution . The 

future of the Society depends on it. 


Meanwhile, as president of the Corporazione delle nuove 
musiche, which has had the honor of organizing the festival of 
chamber music this year, | would like to speak of the pleasure we 
had in receiving so many of our foreign confreres at Venice. | 
think the beauty of the city had more to do with the eagerness 

of the audience than the beauty of the music we offered. But 

this criticism is really too obvious, since there are unfortunately 
no composers today who can produce in music anything to rival 
the Palazzo Ducale or the Basilica of San Marco. Materially, 
however, the result was brilliant. There were from five to six 
hundred visitors more than at Salzburg, and two theatres were 
sold out the seventh and eighth of September. For the first time 
there was a financial profit instead of a loss . 

As | have already said , the festival did not produce any striking 
revelations , if one excepts the Hindemith Concerto for piano 

and orchestra , which is a highly dynamic work of singular power. 
Strawinsky played his new Sonate pour piano. ( Toscanini be 
came enraged at this music. ) It disconcerted those who expected 
to hear again the Strawinsky of Petrouchka or L'histoire du Soldat 
to be suddenly confronted with a work in which were mingled 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and even Thalberg and Cramer. But this 
sonata is really the logical consequence of the Octuor pour instru 
ments a vent and the Concerto pour piano et harmonie and there 
fore offered nothing unforeseen to connoisseurs of Strawinsky. | 
personally prefer the Octuor but the Sonate pour piano is never 
theless the work of a great musician and a figure who still occupies 
the commander's post in international music. 

Schoenberg presented his new Serenade for voice and seven 


instruments . Like all of his preceding works, this serenade 
moves always in the atonal regions, which seem more than ever 
the most confining of prisons and represent a phase as outgrown 
in the evolution of music as cubism is in painting. This, needless 
to say, does not in the least detract from the personality of Schoen 
berg, which is tremendous, or from the greatness of his art, which 
is certainly beyond discussion. A work rewarded with great 
success was the Daniel Jazz of Gruenberg. It is very lively and 
dynamic, full of a delicious humor and , what is most important, 
thoroughly American in its general spirit. It was the first time 

that Broadway made an authentic appearance at the festivals of 
the Society. 


Undoubtedly the best of the French works was Honegger's 
magnificent Sonate pour piano et violoncelle . Ibert's two move 
ments for flute and clarinets also proved a great success. The 
Italians presented a fresh and gay sonata by Vittorio Rieti for 
three wind instruments and piano, which recalled the concerto for 
orchestra by the same author, but is , however, very amusing. 
Labroca was applauded for his string quartet with which he 
succeeded in demonstrating that diatonism still has a brilliant 
future and that the young Italians will no longer have anything 

to do with atonality. Finally the Stagioni Italiche of Malipiero, 

for voice and piano, won an indisputable triumph—possibly the 
greatest success of the whole festival . It compels recognition as 
a work of unusual power, of a vastness of design and a sweep 
which suggest some great painting by Veronese or Titian, or, in 
the field of music, of some imposing cantata by Marcello. Also 
worthy of mention is an interesting, somewhat Scriabinian Sonate 
by Samuel Feinberg, the Soviet pianist. There was other music 
which was interesting but nothing more. 

| believe | may say that of all the works heard during the festi 

val , the most "modern" was without doubt the Sonata sopra Sancta 
Maria by Claudio Monteverdi, which was given on the seventh 

of September at the Palazzo Ducale. 

Nevertheless, the festival as a whole showed a decided majority 
predisposed to music that is tonal , solid and anti- impressionistic . 
The other music seemed to belong definitely to the past. This 
conclusion , which accords with the impression made by former 
festivals , is sufficient in itself to establish the value of such interna 
tional tournaments, and is entirely in agreement with my own 
ideas and those of Italians in general . 
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The Hour Glass - excerpts 
from The New Yorker - March 14, 1925 


The Stone Mountain Age 


Gutzon Borglum is a rare figure 

among workers in marble and 

bronze. He is not a member of the 

Sculptors’ League, which condition 

does not appear to worry him much; 

nor, to be impartial, the league. The 

only parallel suggesting itself would 

be that of a prominent writing person, resident in 
New York, who never had lunched at the Algonquin. 
It may be gathered that Mr. Borglum is possessed 
of that fine scorn for things and persons apart which 
is known as (a) independence of spirit, or (b) 
boorishness, depending on the point of view. 


Destroying models in the course of a dispute is not 

a new experience to Mr. Borglum. He has all the 
contempt for lay supervision evinced by Benvenuto 
Cellini during his residence in the fortress of St. Paul 
—or was it St. Peter? Twenty years ago, 

Dr. Sutherland of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
contended that there were no feminine angels, that being 
before women became what is known as a Power. So 
Mr. Borglum up and smashed the two figures he had 
completed for the decoration of the edifice. 

Perhaps Messrs. Randolph and Co., of Atlanta, do 
not know it, but in New York’s art circles it is being 
said they are lucky Stone Mountain is as solid as it is. 


The Efficient Lady 


It is amazing how many reputations New York creates without 
knowing anything about them. In 

this instance, Edith Ellis. For years 

—or perhaps one should not say years 

when a lady is under discussion—for 

an appreciable length of time, then 

—-she has been toiling in the theatrical vineyards; and 

her vintages have not been among the poorest, either. 


She can dash off an acceptable play manuscript, or 
direct a play, or perform those skillful operations 
which sometimes save laboring dramas from Mr. 
Kane’s graveyard. Not only can she do it, but she has 
been doing it for—an appreciable length of time. 
California seems to have discovered her first. It 

was there her play, “White Collars” ran a year before 
making its New York debut. And even New York 
cannot laugh off a year’s run, without recourse to 
some crude quip about the climate. 

The lady gives off that distressingly efficient appearance 
of the woman who directs affairs, as opposed 

to the lady who merely has them. Never, never, in 
your wildest dreams could you imagine even the most 
flip chorine asking Miss Ellis where she bought her 

lip stick. And if this isn’t a picture, we give up. 


The Follies of Florenz Ziegfeld 
by The Professor 


LET me explain, at the beginning of this profound treatise, 

that | am not a Professor of Dramatic Art. | attend all the 

shows, but until | read what Woollcott and Broun have to say, | never 
have the slightest idea whether the play is good or bad. 

Even then, it used to be a puzzle to me, until | discovered the method 
by which the New York police determine the religion of the babies 
they pick up from time to time. It is known as the Odd or Even System. 
No. 1 is a Catholic, No. 2 a Protestant, No. 3 a Catholic, and 

so on, except in the occasional inwhere the youngster can 

prove that he was never meant to be a Christian. 

stance 


My system is still simpler. | give Broun all the decisions on the 

odd days of the month, while the others all go to 

Woollcott. In the meantime, | don’t care a snap 

whether the play is good or bad. | am not a Professor of Dramatic Art. 

| am a Professor of Newyorkology. As a guide to the theatre, this lecture will 
be worthless. It is intended only for those earnest 

students of life who are forever asking the question: 

“What does a New Yorker Think About? And if 


SO, Why? - 

In discussing the Ziegfeld Follies, however, | feel 
free to ignore both Woollcott and Broun. This show 
was never cut out to be drama, and | can’t see what 
the dramatic critics have to do with it. 

Take that Mitty and Tillio number, for instance. 

It isn’t drama. It’s osteopathy. Osteopathy De Luxe, 
and the audience is undoubtedly interested, but calling it 
a dance doesn’t fool anybody but a dramatic 

critic. ‘The program didn’t say which was Mitti and 
which was Tillio, but whichever one was the girl was 
admirably undressed for the part. | do not mean that 
her costume was bold. Far from it. It was positively 
shrinking. When Ann Pennington appeared, 
everybody looked at her knees, but when this girl was 
on the stage, people hardly noticed her knees at all. 
They looked directly at her. 

But | set out to discuss the Follies of Florenz Zieg- 
feld. You won’t find them in the show. Imagine, 

for instance, calling Will Rogers a Folly. Rogers 

is a Fact. Rogers is a Point of View. Rogers is a 
Personal Experience which every New Yorker must 
have for himself. Follies can be avoided, but Will 
Rogers can’t. One might as well try to avoid adolescence 
or the income tax. Fight against it as he may, 

there comes a time in the life of every New Yorker 
when he finds himself face to face with Will Rogers 
and the way in which he meets this crisis will just 
about determine his future happiness. If he accepts 
Will Rogers and makes the most of him, he may find 
life a joy; if he continues to struggle, there is little 
hope. 

Probably Mr. Ziegfeld’s greatest folly is the notion, 
which he sometimes entertains, of discontinuing 

the Follies. Mr. Ziegfeld does not seem to be 
acquainted with himself. He thinks he is a person. He 
doesn’t know that he is an institution. He is at once 
the most powerful and the most powerless man in 
town. For it is the Ziegfeld Follies, not Tammany 

Hall, which regulates life in the metropolis, nevertheless, 
Mr. Ziegfeld is not permitted to have anything 

to say about it. 

‘The most that Tammany can do to New York is to 
give it a government. Whether it gives us a good 


government or a rotten one is pretty much up to 
Tammany, but if the government is a misfit, nothing much 
happens except crime waves and graft and epidemics 
and catastrophes. 

If the Ziegfeld Follies didn’t exactly fit New 

York, there’s no telling what might happen. They've 
got to fit. They’ve got to be just so. Esthetically 

and morally, New York has no other standard. Not 
that Mr. Ziegfeld sets the styles in either morals or 
esthetics. But he registers them, which is a much 
more responsible job. 

He’s like the Prince of Wales. H. R. H. must 

dress correctly, but he can’t dress as he’d like to and 
call that correct. A style isn’t really a style until he 
approves it, but he cannot approve a style until it has 
become stylish. 

Ziegfeld is like that. Every so often, he must produce 
a “Follies.” But he can’t experiment; for it is 
preordained that his show must be absolutely correct. 
If he puts it on, of course, it becomes correct forthwith; 
while if Earl Carroll puts it on, it might not 

become correct for months and months. This is the 
agony of being an institution and this is what H. R. H. 
was always belly-aching about. 


What does one ribbon, more or less, matter to the 
average producer of revues? One less might land 

him in jail, to be sure, but he can always take a chance. 
Ziegfeld has no such latitude. He must glorify the 
American Girl to the limit, but he must know in 
advance exactly where that limit is. 

Mr. Ziegfeld seems to imagine (Folly No. 2) that 

New Yorkers go to the Follies to be entertained. 

They don’t. They go there to worship—and to discover 
where the exact limit of propriety has moved. 

Lastly, Mr. Ziegfeld doesn’t know that he is the 
greatest moral influence in the city. There are many 
far greater moralists, but they are not influential. 

New York is instinctively proper, and it insists upon 
having a standard of propriety. Give it one that is 

too uncomfortable, however, and it won't wear it 

very long, but give it one that exactly fits, and New 
York will scrupulously live up to it. As between 

John Roach Straton and utter abandonment, it might 


quite easily choose abandonment. But as between 
Ziegfeld and anything improper, it votes almost 
unanimously for Ziegfeld. 


| forget whether it was a good show or not, but as 
a barometer of New York, it can’t be excelled. 


THE NEGRO IN STEEL, by John T . Clark 
March 1926 OPPORTUNITY 


In order to understand that there is nothing unusual in a large number of Negroes entering the 
steel industry, two facts must be kept in mind ; first, that this Industry has been sustained and 
expanded by the labor of uncontrolled streams of immigrants. This European influx coming into 
these communities has always been in excess of the demands for this industry and has there by 
never developed a " labor vacuum " to start in motion the mass of dissatisfied and underpaid 
Southern Negroes. Secondly, this Industry has been historically an open -shop proposition. The 
very nature of the work , attracting the rugged but least educated immigrant from among the 
Nationalist race -stocks with the most ancient race hatreds, made organization among them 
almost out of the question . Hence, when immigration was cut off, it is not difficult to understand 
that managers did not develop sudden outbursts of love for the Negro. 

group, but simply followed a process of meeting the necessity of protecting capital invested and 
business developed by going after and getting the next best available supply of labor. The same 
economic principle is forcing employers to continue the use of Negro labor whether the 
experiment is unduly expensive or not. The added cost of production due to use of this labor, if 
any, is passed on to the purchaser as is the practice with other commodities. 


If, and when this consumption price becomes too high for a normal stimulation of business, it 
lags. 

During the early months of 1923, it was reported that there were 16 ,000 Negroes, 21 per cent 
of the entire working force, employed in twenty -three mills of the Pittsburgh district. This was 
the highest peak of employment since war times and practically 90 per cent of these Negroes 
were engaged in common labor. At such times of peak production , it is impossible to gauge the 
Negro's ability to hold his own with the other labor because the element of competition for jobs 
is greatly eliminated by the excessive demand for labor. A period of business depression set in 
during the latter months of 1923, 

which gradually closed somemills and reduced most plants to one-half their normal production. 
In December 1924, a check up was made to see what had happened to the Negro workmen in 
Steel at a low period of depression . While the output of plants was from 30 to 60 per cent of 
their normal capacities, we found a larger percentage of work men were retained on the 
pay-rolls, working from two to five days a week. During this period of reducing labor forces, 
many discouraging reports were given out by steel officials about the value of Negroes to the 
Industry, hence it was reasonable to expect that a disproportionate number of Negroes would be 


let out. In many instances , it appeared that the Negro workman was favored in being re tained 
in larger numbers than whites. 


The terse reply of one employer that "we are responsible for output, not color,” sums up the 
general attitude of employers throughout the mills in this district during this period, while 
depleting their labor forces. In one plant, the A. M. Byers Company, the entire force of Negroes 
was retained , although the plant's output was reduced to 60 per cent by letting out white 
workmen. The Assistant Superintendent stated that " they had retained the men upon whom 
they could rely the most." In the Clark Mills of the Carnegie Steel Company, the percentage of 
Negroes during peak times in 1923 was 42 per cent and at the lowest point in 1924 they were 
56 per cent of the total working force. The “ lay-offs" from a group of mills in the Lawrenceville 
section reached so many foreigners having continuous working records of from 10 to 25 years 
that social workers from family welfare agencies operating in this district protested against the 
action of employers in discharging so many of these men and retaining a larger proportion of 
Negroes who were so recently employed . There are other factors to be considered which might 
have had some effect in having Negroes apparently so favored . White workmen can always 
find other jobs more easily than Negroes, and evidently changed jobs when their number of 
working days were reduced. Again , on account of so many Negroes living in boarding houses 
and bunks, man agers perhaps realized that to let them out com pletely would lose them and 
create another great expense in building up their force of Negro work men when busiriess 
improved . And, too , there are evidences that employers have felt some responsibility towards 
these newcomers who have not quite had a sufficient opportunity to entrench themselves in the 
communities. The general impression after questioning representative men during this period 
was that Negroes would quickly find their old jobs as soon as normal business resumed or even 
find advanced jobs on a much safer plane than that from which they rose in 1918. 


During 1925 we have noted a gradual increase in output and in numbers of men employed . A 
check up in December, 1925 , found nine of the largest mills in this district averaging 82 per cent 
output and employing 22 per cent Negroes of their total working force of 29, 560 men. The 
largest mill in the district had 30 per cent of its working force Negroes. It appears that in the 
larger mills which employ and retain men more on a basis of the workman's actual efficiency 
than the smaller mills, more Negroes in proportion are found at work , which leads us to believe 
that Negro steel workers have “ made good ,” notwithstanding any reports to the contrary. 


The absorption of many Negroes in these mills has brought many community problems to the 
attention of employers. These Negroes must be housed and fed . Landlords and business men 
seem to take advantage of the easily exploited Negro new comer and unnecessarily raise prices 
. The foreign and white American steel workers feel this pres sure in increased rents and other 
commodities and have this as an added reason for resenting the in flux of the Negro steel 
worker. Constant protests and criticism against every weakness of Negro workmen by foremen - 
and old white employers have seriously embarrassed steel mill managers. 


There is no doubt that these embarrassments have caused managers to seek every other 
possible source of labor which might be assimilated with less difficulty. Five of the nine mills 


report having hired Germans, Mexicans and Czecho -Slovakian immigrants during 1925 . Four 
of the five mills report having hired a total of 200 German immigrants. 


Two report hiring 150 Mexicans and one reported having hired four Czecho -Slovakians. Against 
these figures, a total of 1, 150 Negroes were employed during the Fall months of 1925 in these 
nine mills. Perhaps the most significant evidence of the progress of the Negro in steel is the 
slow but constant increase in the number of strawbosses or “ pushers.” In 1923 the largest 
number of straw -bosses found in any mill was thirty- five. We found in December 1925 in one 
mill employing 1 , 

500 Negroes, 53 straw -bosses. These men are gang foremen , who determine the personnel of 
their gangs. These Negro leaders of gangs largely com posed of Negroes eliminate some of the 
causes for such heavy Negro labor turnovers, which has been the greatest complaint against 
Negro workmen . 

One Negro, when questioned about changing jobs so often said that “ he naturally couldn't get 
along with any foreman who couldn't speak English as well as he could .” Foremen naturally are 
appearing out from the ranks of straw -bosses. In seven out of the nine mills investigated , from 
two to ten Negro foremen each were found in complete con trol of certain processes. 

Hot work at which Negroes have succeeded with out question is where we find the majority of 
our Negro straw -bosses and foremen . This contact between the plant representatives — straw 
-bosses, 

and foremen , with Negro labor has been the sore spot in the process of absorption of Negroes 
in steel industry. It is claimed thatmuch of this difficulty came as a result of Southern whites who 
migrated North with Negroes and sold themselves to em ployers as experts in handling Negro 
labor and tried to continue methods used in the South , from which Negroes came North to 
escape. The gradual increase in the use of capable Negroes in these positions ought to make 
the Negroes’ adjustment more simple. A prominent steel official said recently that “ one of the 
main points for which foremen of the future will be chosen will be his ability to handle Negro 
workmen .” 


Of the nine plants investigated last December, the one employing the smallest number of men 
was the only one reporting that Negroes were making the same progress in the industry as 
nationalist immigrant groups which preceded them . Four of these plants answered " no" to this 
question, but qualified their answer with the statement that " there were exceptions." The 
exceptions referred to were North ern born Negrocs and Southern migrants over 35 years old . 
The general impression is that the young Negro from the South is a" floater," always ready to " 
jack ” his job in order to move to some other city. Another impression among managers is that 
the illiteracy of the young Southern Negro has confined him to the most exposed steel mill work 
and when snow appears, having few responsibilities, he quits without hesitation . One employer 
claims that this is not characteristic of the youth of other races. The particular observation here 
is that not a single complaint is lodged against incompetency or any slow mental reactions of 
Negroes towards this work . The complaints made reach back into the Negroes' previous 
experience in the South and the frame of mind with which he came North . 

These complaints are not serious. They are being corrected . 


There are a combination of interests at work in mill towns to allay any serious outbreaks against 
Negroes for purely prejudiced reasons. The mill managers who find Negro labor indispensable, 
the merchants who find Negroes the best kind of cus tomers, and the politicans who find his 
vote the most easily manipulated with least obligations to them for political “ spoils.” These 
borough administrations are dominated by the steel mill, the one big industry of the town. When 
labor is in demand, the administration of their police regulations is most lax, and vice versa. The 
towns usually are so small and the opportunities for work outside of the mill so few , that the 
towns cannot support any number of idlers. On the other hand, Negroes leave the towns just as 
soon as they are fired or " jack " the job . Consequently, these one-big -indus try towns serve the 
vast majority of Negro steel workers only as a temporary home. The sections in which Negroes 
find available houses are unsightly and far from satisfying the hope with which they came North 
. In a steel town of 19,000 inhabitants, employing about 1,400 Negroes, only three Negroes 
have bought property during the last five years . The steel concerns themselves have been 
talking about housing plans for their Negro work men, but practically none have actually built 
any houses during the last seven years. The Ku Klux Klan hysteria , which threatened so 
frequently Negroes in many of these communities, seems to have completely died out. All in all, 
it appears that the Negro is in the steel industry to stay. The mill communities are adjusting 
themselves slowly to their Negro citizens, who after all, have not proven themselves more 
dangerous than any other type of labor attracted to this kind of work . 
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A MODERN PRIMITIVE 
by Albert Dreyfuss 


The Dial - July 1926 


IN the recent exhibition of the John Quinn collection at the | ,a 
much attention . Contrasting in technique with all the other pic 
tures, it showed a sleeping woman prone on the ground, while over 
her glowered a lion . Its title, La Bohémienne Endormie, was 
unusual, but even more so was the painter. 

Henri Rousseau was a French customs- house employé, who 

felt no impulse to paint, until his forty - eighth year. He had served 
as a musician with the French Army, in the Mexican Expedition 

( 1861-67) which resulted in the capture and execution of Maxi 
milian. Returning to France, he served with distinction as a 
sergeant in the Franco - Prussian War, obtaining at its close a 
position as “ gabelou " or customs-employé at the La Tournelle 
Bridge. 

Rousseau was laughed at by his fellow -employés, and was 

often the butt of their practical jokes. On one occasion, they 

set up a skeleton between the barrels in the market -hall, late at 
night, and moved it with cords. How they laughed when Rous 


seau bowed politely to it, and seriously invited it to take a drink, 
believing it to be alive ! 

On Sundays he painted, recording the impressions gained dur 
ing the week's drudgery. 

Retiring from the customs, he had the leisure to indulge his 
fancy, and decided to wipe out ennui by becoming an artist. 

In Mexico he had obtained the vision of a new world - the 

world of art. And in his mind were pictures — tentative efforts to 
realize the glow and gloom of the tropics. 

Without instruction , he began to paint. 

Next door to him dwelt an American painter, Mr John Elmer 
Brown of Pittsburgh. One morning, the old man dashed into the 
studio of the American with a copy of Le Temps. " Imagine 

their accusing me of this ! ” exclaimed Rousseau, indicating the lines 
which asserted that one of his paintings could only have been 
produced with a putty-blower. 


A few days later, as they were chatting together, a noisy throng 

of oddly dressed young men paraded in the street below, and 
demanded audience with the “ great master.” Their leader informed 
Rousseau that they had been commissioned by the Emperor of 
China to purchase one of his canvases. 


The overwhelmed painter made them welcome, and after 
vociferous debate, the commissioners made a selection, for which 
they offered the munificent sum of fifty francs. Their Imperial 
Master could afford no more, but to make amends wished to confer 
upon the painter the Order of the Setting Sun. 


The delighted Rousseau was decorated with a weird tin symbol 
the size of a pie-plate. To a fanfare of trumpets, the entire com 
pany then adjourned to a nearby restaurant on the Boul Mich’, 
where with music, song, and wine the Son of Heaven was toasted 
successfully. The next morning, Rousseau remarked to his friend 
Brown with sparkling eyes : “ At last | am appreciated to the 
farthest ends of the earth |” 

A few nights later, another delegation appeared, this time repre- 
senting itself as an embassy from the Shah of Persia, who wished 
to purchase one of Rousseau's masterpieces. Strangely enough , 
their Royal Master could afford but fifty francs, but in an out 

burst of imperial generosity had awarded to this creator of a new 
art, a pie-plate sized medal — of the Order of the Rising Moon. 
Once more with glad cries the celebrants led the delighted ex 
official to a café, where international amenities were again ex 


changed. 

During the following months, the same musicians heralded 

the approach of visitors from far-away domains, always bearing 
honorary insignia and the unchanging sum of fifty francs 

— pathetic reminders of the poverty of grandeur! 

His credulity was so unfailing a source of merriment to his 
friends, that on one occasion, he was gravely informed by 
Gauguin that he had been awarded the prize in a competition 
for mural paintings to be used in a government building. He 
was much chagrined to learn that the award had been made 
to another Rousseau ! Again, having received an urgent 
invitation from the French President to be present at a 
reception at the Elysée Palace — 

he found upon arriving that he had been duped. 

For years after retiring from the customs, Pere Rousseau eked 
out a scanty pension by giving lessons in music and drawing. 


Inoffensive, poor, and old, with shoulders slightly bowed, fine 
face, clear complexion, and childlike simplicity ; who could find 
fault with a being so simple? To many exhibitions he dragged 

a push - cart laden with pictures that were invariably refused. 

But they were finally accepted at the Salon des Indépendants and 
at the Autumn Salon, where for many years he exhibited fruit 
lessly. 

A few years ago, in a Paris gallery, | was amazed to see 

several of these paintings on exhibition for public sale. Most 
startling was a gargantuan canvas depicting a tiger viciously at 
tacking a giraffe, from whose neck buckets of blood dripped to 
the morass. In the palm trees about them, monkeys added to the 
furore by hurling cocoanuts at the contestants. 

Another canvas, entitled July Fourteenth - Féte Nationale, de- 
picted a street scene in a French square. On the side-walks were 
tables at which holiday visitors were seated. On their heads (like 
the second layer of a chocolate cake) dancers were celebrating 
Bastille Day. The third " layer " consisted of musicians playing as 
though their hearts would burst with joy. Above these, children 
were rolling hoops and waving the tricolour. In one of the pic 
tures, a lion greedily devours an antelope, while a panther 

awaits its share of the meal, under the slanting rays of a setting sun . 
The crowning item was The Dream, in which a nude woman , 
named Yadwigha, lies asleep on a red plush sofa, in the midst of a 
tropical forest, with myriad enormous lotus flowers about her. 
These were souvenirs of Mexico, but its fauna and flora resemble 
nothing in his exotic pictures, painted under grey Parisian skies. 


He delighted in painting marvellous plants - parasol-like plumes, 

fan- shaped fuchsias, leaf- cascades like a mountain torrent, 

flowers with immaculate chalices and never-seen corollas, in a green ver 
dure irradiated by a thousand rainbow - tints. 


Here are no seductive nuances, but savage greens, yellows, 
blues, purples, oranges and reds! Rousseau was a true primitive, 
painting in a highly sophisticated epoch .. No wonder people did 
not understand him. Out of kindness but reluctantly, his laundress 
accepted pictures in payment for service ; as did the owner of a 
restaurant where he often dined ; but a carpenter would not ex 
change a large window- frame for one of his pictures. 

For years the "masterpieces” of Henri Rousseau had been a 
source of merriment in the Latin Quarter.. The parades of foreign 
delegates had, of course, been arranged by students of Mont 
martre, who until Rousseau's dying hour never let him know that 
they had been jesting. 


After his death in 1910, art dealers, alive to the significance of 
these student jokes, astutely bought his huge canvases for the 
price of junk, and his relatives were glad to have the studio 
emptied. A few years later, these paintings brought amazing 
prices, some of them selling for as high as fifty thousand francs. 
Don Quixote of painters, childish and noble, he lived apart, 

in a world of his own creating. In one respect, he differed from 
contemporary painters who employ his methods. He was happy, 
without malevolence toward those whose views differed from his 
own. 
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STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS 

Jimmy Carter 

January 19, 1978 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of State of the Union Addresses of Jimmy Carter 


Two years ago today we had the first caucus in lowa, and one year ago 
tomorrow, | walked from here to the White House to take up the duties of 
President of the United States. | didn't know it then when | walked, but 
I've been trying to save energy ever since. 


| return tonight to fulfill one of those duties of the Constitution: to 
give to the Congress, and to the Nation, information on the state of the 


Union. 


Militarily, politically, economically, and in spirit, the state of our 
Union is sound. 


We are a great country, a strong country, a vital and dynamic country, and 
so we will remain. 


We are a confident people and a hardworking people, a decent and a 
compassionate people, and so we will remain. 


| want to speak to you tonight about where we are and where we must go, 
about what we have done and what we must do. And | want to pledge to you my 
best efforts and ask you to pledge yours. 


Each generation of Americans has to face circumstances not of its own 
choosing, but by which its character is measured and its spirit is tested. 


There are times of emergency, when a nation and its leaders must bring 
their energies to bear on a single urgent task. That was the duty Abraham 
Lincoln faced when our land was torn apart by conflict in the War Between 
the States. That was the duty faced by Franklin Roosevelt when he led 
America out of an economic depression and again when he led America to 
victory in war. 


There are other times when there is no single overwhelming crisis, yet 
profound national interests are at stake. 


At such times the risk of inaction can be equally great. It becomes the 
task of leaders to call forth the vast and restless energies of our people 
to build for the future. 


That is what Harry Truman did in the years after the Second World War, when 
we helped Europe and Japan rebuild themselves and secured an international 
order that has protected freedom from aggression. 


We live in such times now, and we face such duties. 
We've come through a long period of turmoil and doubt, but we've once again 
found our moral course, and with a new spirit, we are striving to express 


our best instincts to the rest of the world. 


There is all across our land a growing sense of peace and a sense of common 
purpose. This sense of unity cannot be expressed in programs or in 


legislation or in dollars. It's an achievement that belongs to every 
individual American. This unity ties together, and it towers over all our 
efforts here in Washington, and it serves as an inspiring beacon for all of 
us who are elected to serve. 


This new atmosphere demands a new spirit, a partnership between those of us 
who lead and those who elect. The foundations of this partnership are 

truth, the courage to face hard decisions, concern for one another and the 
common good over special interests, and a basic faith and trust in the 

wisdom and strength and judgment of the American people. 


For the first time in a generation, we are not haunted by a major 

international crisis or by domestic turmoil, and we now have a rare and a 
priceless opportunity to address persistent problems and burdens which come 
to us as a nation, quietly and steadily getting worse over the years. 


As President, I've had to ask you, the Members of Congress, and you, the 
American people, to come to grips with some of the most difficult and hard 
questions facing our society. 


We must make a maximum effort, because if we do not aim for the best, we 
are very likely to achieve little. | see no benefit to the country if we 
delay, because the problems will only get worse. 


We need patience and good will, but we really need to realize that there is 

a limit to the role and the function of government. Government cannot solve 
our problems, it can't set our goals, it cannot define our vision. 

Government cannot eliminate poverty or provide a bountiful economy or 
reduce inflation or save our cities or cure illiteracy or provide energy. 

And government cannot mandate goodness. Only a true partnership between 
government and the people can ever hope to reach these goals. 


Those of us who govern can sometimes inspire, and we can identify needs and 
marshal resources, but we simply cannot be the managers of everything and 
everybody. 


We here in Washington must move away from crisis management, and we must 
establish clear goals for the future, immediate and the distant future, 

which will let us work together and not in conflict. Never again should we 
neglect a growing crisis like the shortage of energy, where further delay 

will only lead to more harsh and painful solutions. 


Every day we spend more than $120 million for foreign oil. This slows our 
economic growth, it lowers the value of the dollar overseas, and it 


aggravates unemployment and inflation here at home. 


Now we know what we must do, increase production. We must cut down on 
waste. And we must use more of those fuels which are plentiful and more 
permanent. We must be fair to people, and we must not disrupt our Nation's 
economy and our budget. 


Now, that sounds simple. But | recognize the difficulties involved. | know 
that it is not easy for the Congress to act. But the fact remains that on 

the energy legislation, we have failed the American people. Almost 5 years 
after the oil embargo dramatized the problem for us all, we still do not 

have a national energy program. Not much longer can we tolerate this 
stalemate. It undermines our national interest both at home and abroad. We 
must succeed, and | believe we will. 


Our main task at home this year, with energy a central element, is the 
Nation's economy. We must continue the recovery and further cut 
unemployment and inflation. 


Last year was a good one for the United States. We reached all of our major 
economic goals for 1977. Four million new jobs were created, an alltime 
record, and the number of unemployed dropped by more than a million. 
Unemployment right now is the lowest it has been since 1974, and not since 
World War II has such a high percentage of American people been employed. 


The rate of inflation went down. There was a good growth in business 
profits and investments, the source of more jobs for our workers, and a 
higher standard of living for all our people. After taxes and inflation, 
there was a healthy increase in workers' wages. 


And this year, our country will have the first $2 trillion economy in the 
history of the world. 


Now, we are proud of this progress the first year, but we must do even 
better in the future. 


We still have serious problems on which all of us must work together. Our 
trade deficit is too large. Inflation is still too high, and too many 
Americans still do not have a job. 


Now, | didn't have any simple answers for all these problems. But we have 
developed an economic policy that is working, because it's simple, 

balanced, and fair. It's based on four principles: First, the economy must 
keep on expanding to produce new jobs and better income, which our people 


need. The fruits of growth must be widely shared. More jobs must be made 
available to those who have been bypassed until now. And the tax system 
must be made fairer and simpler. 


Secondly, private business and not the Government must lead the expansion 
in the future. 


Third, we must lower the rate of inflation and keep it down. Inflation 
slows down economic growth, and it's the most cruel to the poor and also to 
the elderly and others who live on fixed incomes. 


And fourth, we must contribute to the strength of the world economy. 


| will announce detailed proposals for improving our tax system later this 
week. We can make our tax laws fairer, we can make them simpler and easier 
to understand, and at the same time, we can, and we will, reduce the tax 
burden on American citizens by $25 billion. 


The tax reforms and the tax reductions go together. Only with the long 
overdue reforms will the full tax cut be advisable. 


Almost $17 billion in income tax cuts will go to individuals. Ninety-six 
percent of all American taxpayers will see their taxes go down. Fora 
typical family of four, this means an annual saving of more than $250 a 
year, or a tax reduction of about 20 percent. A further $2 billion cut in 
excise taxes will give more relief and also contribute directly to lowering 
the rate of inflation. 


And we will also provide strong additional incentives for business 
investment and growth through substantial cuts in the corporate tax rates 
and improvement in the investment tax credit. 


Now, these tax proposals will increase opportunity everywhere in the 
Nation. But additional jobs for the disadvantaged deserve special 
attention. 


We've already passed laws to assure equal access to the voting booth and to 
restaurants and to schools, to housing, and laws to permit access to jobs. 

But job opportunity, the chance to earn a decent living, is also a basic 

human right, which we cannot and will not ignore. 


A major priority for our Nation is the final elimination of the barriers 
that restrict the opportunities available to women and also to black people 
and Hispanics and other minorities. We've come a long way toward that goal. 


But there is still much to do. What we inherited from the past must not be 
permitted to shackle us in the future. 


I'll be asking you for a substantial increase in funds for public jobs for 

our young people, and | also am recommending that the Congress continue the 
public service employment programs at more than twice the level of a year 
ago. When welfare reform is completed, we will have more than a million 
additional jobs so that those on welfare who are able to work can work. 


However, again, we know that in our free society, private business is still 

the best source of new jobs. Therefore, | will propose a new program to 
encourage businesses to hire young and disadvantaged Americans. These young 
people only need skills and a chance in order to take their place in our 

economic system. Let's give them the chance they need. A major step in the 

right direction would be the early passage of a greatly improved 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill. 


My budget for 1979 addresses these national needs, but it is lean and 
tight. | have cut waste wherever possible. 


| am proposing an increase of less than 2 percent after adjusting for 
inflation, the smallest increase in the Federal budget in 4 years. 


Lately, Federal spending has taken a steadily increasing portion of what 
Americans produce. Our new budget reverses that trend, and later | hope to 
bring the Government's toll down even further. And with your help, we'll do 
that. 


In time of high employment and a strong economy, deficit soending should 
not be a feature of our budget. As the economy continues to gain strength 
and as our unemployment rates continue to fall, revenues will grow. With 
careful planning, efficient management, and proper restraint on spending, 
we can move rapidly toward a balanced budget, and we will. 


Next year the budget deficit will be only slightly less than this year. But 
one-third of the deficit is due to the necessary tax cuts that I've 

proposed. This year the right choice is to reduce the burden on taxpayers 
and provide more jobs for our people. 


The third element in our program is a renewed attack on inflation. We've 
learned the hard way that high unemployment will not prevent or cure 
inflation. Government can help us by stimulating private investment and by 
maintaining a responsible economic policy. Through a new top-level review 
process, we will do a better job of reducing Government regulation that 


drives up costs and drives up prices. 


But again, Government alone cannot bring down the rate of inflation. When a 
level of high inflation is expected to continue, then companies raise 

prices to protect their profit margins against prospective increases in 

wages and other costs, while workers demand higher wages as protection 
against expected price increases. It's like an escalation in the arms race, 

and understandably, no one wants to disarm alone. 


Now, no one firm or a group of workers can halt this process. It's an 

effort that we must all make together. I'm therefore asking government, 
business, labor, and other groups to join in a voluntary program to 
moderate inflation by holding wage and price increases in each sector of 
the economy during 1978 below the average increases of the last 2 years. 


| do not believe in wage and price controls. A sincere commitment to 
voluntary constraint provides a way, perhaps the only way, to fight 
inflation without Government interference. 


As | came into the Capitol tonight, | saw the farmers, my fellow farmers, 
standing out in the snow. I'm familiar with their problem, and | know from 
Congress' action that you are too. When | was running Carters Warehouse, we 
had spread on our own farms 5-10-15 fertilizer for about $40 a ton. The 

last time | was home, the price was about $100 a ton. The cost of nitrogen 

has gone up 150 percent, and the price of products that farmers sell has 
either stayed the same or gone down a little. 


Now, this past year in 1977, you, the Congress, and | together passed a new 
agricultural act. It went into effect October 1. It'll have its first 

impact on the 1978 crops. It will help a great deal. It'll add $6 1/2 

billion or more to help the farmers with their price supports and target 

prices. 


Last year we had the highest level of exports of farm products in the 
history of our country, $24 billion. We expect to have more this year. 
We'll be working together. But | think it's incumbent on us to monitor very 
carefully the farm situation and continue to work harmoniously with the 
farmers of our country. What's best for the farmers, the farm families, in 
the long run is also best for the consumers of our country. 


Economic success at home is also the key to success in our international 
economic policy. An effective energy program, strong investment and 
productivity, and controlled inflation will provide [improve] our trade 
balance and balance it, and it will help to protect the integrity of the 


dollar overseas. 


By working closely with our friends abroad, we can promote the economic 
health of the whole world, with fair and balanced agreements lowering the 
barriers to trade. 


Despite the inevitable pressures that build up when the world economy 
suffers from high unemployment, we must firmly resist the demands for 
self-defeating protectionism. But free trade must also be fair trade. And | 
am determined to protect American industry and American workers against 
foreign trade practices which are unfair or illegal. 


In a separate written message to Congress, I've outlined other domestic 
initiatives, such as welfare reform, consumer protection, basic education 
skills, urban policy, reform of our labor laws, and national health care 
later on this year. | will not repeat these tonight. But there are several 
other points that | would like to make directly to you. 


During these past years, Americans have seen our Government grow far from 
us. 


For some citizens, the Government has almost become like a foreign country, 
so strange and distant that we've often had to deal with it through trained 
ambassadors who have sometimes become too powerful and too influential, 
lawyers, accountants, and lobbyists. This cannot go on. 


We must have what Abraham Lincoln wanted, a government for the people. 


We've made progress toward that kind of government. You've given me the 
authority | requested to reorganize the Federal bureaucracy. And | am using 
that authority. 


We've already begun a series of reorganization plans which will be 

completed over a period of 3 years. We have also proposed abolishing almost 
500 Federal advisory and other commissions and boards. But | know that the 
American people are still sick and tired of Federal paperwork and redtape. 

Bit by bit we are chopping down the thicket of unnecessary Federal 
regulations by which Government too often interferes in our personal lives 
and our personal business. We've cut the public's Federal paperwork load by 
more than 12 percent in less than a year. And we are not through cutting. 


We've made a good start on turning the gobbledygook of Federal regulations 
into plain English that people can understand. But we know that we still 
have a long way to go. 


We've brought together parts of 11 Government agencies to create a new 
Department of Energy. And now it's time to take another major step by 
creating a separate Department of Education. 


But even the best organized Government will only be as effective as the 
people who carry out its policies. For this reason, | consider civil 

service reform to be absolutely vital. Worked out with the civil servants 
themselves, this reorganization plan will restore the merit principle to a 
system which has grown into a bureaucratic maze. It will provide greater 
management flexibility and better rewards for better performance without 
compromising job security. 


Then and only then can we have a government that is efficient, open, and 
truly worthy of our people's understanding and respect. | have promised 
that we will have such a government, and | intend to keep that promise. 


In our foreign policy, the separation of people from government has been in 
the past a source of weakness and error. In a democratic system like ours, 
foreign policy decisions must be able to stand the test of public 
examination and public debate. If we make a mistake in this administration, 
it will be on the side of frankness and openness with the American people. 


In our modern world, when the deaths of literally millions of people can 
result from a few terrifying seconds of destruction, the path of national 
strength and security is identical to the path of peace. 


Tonight, | am happy to report that because we are strong, our Nation is at 
peace with the world. 


We are a confident nation. We've restored a moral basis for our foreign 
policy. The very heart of our identity as a nation is our firm commitment 
to human rights. 


We stand for human rights because we believe that government has as a 
purpose to promote the well-being of its citizens. This is true in our 
domestic policy; it's also true in our foreign policy. The world must know 
that in support of human rights, the United States will stand firm. 


We expect no quick or easy results, but there has been significant movement 
toward greater freedom and humanity in several parts of the world. 


Thousands of political prisoners have been freed. The leaders of the world, 
even our ideological adversaries, now see that their attitude toward 


fundamental human rights affects their standing in the international 
community, and it affects their relations with the United States. 


To serve the interests of every American, our foreign policy has three 
major goals. 


The first and prime concern is and will remain the security of our 
country. 


Security is based on our national will, and security is based on the 
strength of our Armed Forces. We have the will, and militarily we are very 
strong. 


Security also comes through the strength of our alliances. We have 
reconfirmed our commitment to the defense of Europe, and this year we will 
demonstrate that commitment by further modernizing and strengthening our 
military capabilities there. 


Security can also be enhanced by agreements with potential adversaries 
which reduce the threat of nuclear disaster while maintaining our own 
relative strategic capability. 


In areas of peaceful competition with the Soviet Union, we will continue to 
more than hold our own. 


At the same time, we are negotiating with quiet confidence, without haste, 
with careful determination, to ease the tensions between us and to ensure 
greater stability and security. 


The strategic arms limitation talks have been long and difficult. We want a 
mutual limit on both the quality and the quantity of the giant nuclear 
arsenals of both nations, and then we want actual reductions in strategic 
arms as a major step toward the ultimate elimination of nuclear weapons 
from the face of the Earth. 


If these talks result in an agreement this year, and | trust they will, | 
pledge to you that the agreement will maintain and enhance the stability of 
the world's strategic balance and the security of the United States. 


For 30 years, concerted but unsuccessful efforts have been made to ban the 
testing of atomic explosives, both military weapons and peaceful nuclear 


devices. 


We are hard at work with Great Britain and the Soviet Union on an agreement 


which will stop testing and will protect our national security and provide 
for adequate verification of compliance. We are now making, | believe, good 
progress toward this comprehensive ban on nuclear explosions. 


We are also working vigorously to halt the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
among the nations of the world which do not now have them and to reduce the 
deadly global traffic in conventional arms sales. Our stand for peace is 
suspect if we are also the principal arms merchant of the world. So, we've 
decided to cut down our arms transfers abroad on a year-by-year basis and 

to work with other major arms exporters to encourage their similar 

constraint. 


Every American has a stake in our second major goal, a world at peace. Ina 
nuclear age, each of us is threatened when peace is not secured everywhere. 
We are trying to promote harmony in those parts of the world where major 
differences exist among other nations and threaten international peace. 


In the Middle East, we are contributing our good offices to maintain the 
momentum of the current negotiations and to keep open the lines of 
communication among the Middle Eastern leaders. The whole world has a great 
stake in the success of these efforts. This is a precious opportunity for a 

historic settlement of a longstanding conflict, an opportunity which may 

never come again in our lifetime. 


Our role has been difficult and sometimes thankless and controversial. But 
it has been constructive and it has been necessary, and it will continue. 


Our third major foreign policy goal is one that touches the life of every 
American citizen every day, world economic growth and stability. 


This requires strong economic performance by the industrialized democracies 
like ourselves and progress in resolving the global energy crisis. Last 

fall, with the help of others, we succeeded in our vigorous efforts to 

maintain the stability of the price of oil. But as many foreign leaders 

have emphasized to me personally and, | am sure, to you, the greatest 

future contribution that America can make to the world economy would be an 
effective energy conservation program here at home. We will not hesitate to 
take the actions needed to protect the integrity of the American dollar. 


We are trying to develop a more just international system. And in this 
spirit, we are supporting the struggle for human development in Africa, in 


Asia, and in Latin America. 


Finally, the world is watching to see how we act on one of our most 


important and controversial items of business, approval of the Panama Canal 
treaties. The treaties now before the Senate are the result of the work of 
four administrations, two Democratic, two Republican. 


They guarantee that the canal will be open always for unrestricted use by 
the ships of the world. Our ships have the right to go to the head of the 
line for priority of passage in times of emergency or need. We retain the 
permanent right to defend the canal with our own military forces, if 
necessary, to guarantee its openness and its neutrality. 


The treaties are to the clear advantage of ourselves, the Panamanians, and 
the other users of the canal. Ratifying the Panama Canal treaties will 
demonstrate our good faith to the world, discourage the spread of hostile 
ideologies in this hemisphere, and directly contribute to the economic 
well-being and the security of the United States. 


| have to say that that's very welcome applause. 


There were two moments on my recent journey which, for me, confirmed the 
final aims of our foreign policy and what it always must be. 


One was in a little village in India, where | met a people as passionately 
attached to their rights and liberties as we are, but whose children have a 
far smaller chance for good health or food or education or human 
fulfillment than a child born in this country. 


The other moment was in Warsaw, capital of a nation twice devastated by war 
in this century. There, people have rebuilt the city which war's 

destruction took from them. But what was new only emphasized clearly what 
was lost. 


What | saw in those two places crystalized for me the purposes of our own 
Nation's policy: to ensure economic justice, to advance human rights, to 
resolve conflicts without violence, and to proclaim in our great democracy 
our constant faith in the liberty and dignity of human beings everywhere. 


We Americans have a great deal of work to do together. In the end, how well 
we do that work will depend on the spirit in which we approach it. We must 
seek fresh answers, unhindered by the stale prescriptions of the past. 


It has been said that our best years are behind us. But | say again that 
America's best is still ahead. We have emerged from bitter experiences 
chastened but proud, confident once again, ready to face challenges once 
again, and united once again. 


We come together tonight at a solemn time. Last week the Senate lost a good 
and honest man, Lee Metcalf of Montana. 


And today, the flag of the United States flew at half-mast from this 
Capitol and from American installations and ships all over the world, in 
mourning for Senator Hubert Humphrey. 


Because he exemplified so well the joy and the zest of living, his death 
reminds us not so much of our own mortality, but of the possibilities 

offered to us by life. He always looked to the future with a special 

American kind of confidence, of hope and enthusiasm. And the best way that 
we can honor him is by following his example. 


Our task, to use the words of Senator Humphrey, is "reconciliation, 
rebuilding, and rebirth." 


Reconciliation of private needs and interests into a higher purpose. 


Rebuilding the old dreams of justice and liberty, and country and 
community. 


Rebirth of our faith in the common good. 

Each of us here tonight, and all who are listening in your homes, must 
rededicate ourselves to serving the common good. We are a community, a 
beloved community, all of us. Our individual fates are linked, our futures 
intertwined. And if we act in that knowledge and in that spirit, together, 


as the Bible says, we can move mountains. 


Thank you very much. 


KKK 
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A STROLL IN WHITEHALL AND WESTMINSTER 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Unnoticed London, by Elizabeth (E.) 


Montizambert 


“And all that passes inter nos, 
May be proclaimed at Charing Cross.” 
SWIFT. 


Dr. Johnson once said, “Why, sir, Fleet Street has a very animated 
appearance, but | think the full tide of human existence is at Charing 
Cross.” 


Certainly Charing Cross is the best of all starting-points for exploring 
expeditions, and by Charing Cross | mean the south-east corner of 
Trafalgar Square. 


From there you may wander along the Strand, or north into Bloomsbury, or 
through Cockspur Street into the realms of Mayfair, or southward to the 
Thames, and in every direction there are unnoticed stories to be found. 


UNITED SERVICES MUSEUM 


“More kindly love have | to that place than to any other in 
yerth.”--CHAUCER. 


One day | turned my back on Charing Cross to go to St. Margaret’s _via_ 
Whitehall, blissfully unconscious of the fact that it happened to be 
Saturday and that the church closes its doors every day at 4 p.m. and 

for all day on Saturdays. 


At the corner of the Horse Guards Avenue | paused undecided, having 
taken months to summon up courage to pass the giant at the entrance to 
the United Services Museum! 


He snorts with such a supercilious sniff at the would-be visitor that 

you have to remember it may possibly be only the good-natured contempt 
of one service for another, and that the Orion’s figurehead may really 

be elevating his nose at the Horse Guards across the way, on which | 
notice that Spencer Compton, 8th Duke of Devonshire (b. 1833, d. 1908) 
also bends a grave and somewhat disapproving eye from his elevated 
statue in the middle of the road. 


Mr. Street, in his delicious _Ghosts of Piccadilly_, says, “There is 
ever a Devonshire filling his eminent position, calm, retiring, 


imperturbable, and never an amusing thing to tell of any one of them,” 
and this statue tells you to believe him. 


To come back to the United Services Museum--a thing that far too few 
people do, for it is one of London’s many buried treasures--don’t be 
misled by any optimistic guide-book that tells you the admission is 
sixpence. That is only true on Saturday afternoon; at other times you 
part with a shilling unless you are a soldier or sailor in uniform, or 

one of the many troops of schoolchildren that are admitted free every 
week. 


There are myriads of things to delight any childish heart--cunningly 
contrived models of ships, plans of battles, the actual walking-stick 
and snuff-box of Sir Francis Drake, Oliver Cromwell’s sword, the very 
bugle that sounded the Charge of the Light Brigade, a room devoted to 
souvenirs of Lord Wolseley, and rows of other treasures with heroic 
stories of brave men. 


| have yet to find a museum without a Napoleonic souvenir, and here 
there is a startling one--“Marengo’s” skeleton. You are so engrossed by 
the relics of General Wolfe and Nelson and Wellington and other heroes, 
that you almost forget what you came to see--the Old Banqueting Hall 
where they are lodged, the beautiful Palladian structure that Inigo 

Jones built in 1622--all that is now left of the old palace of 


Whitehall. 


The nine ceiling paintings that Rubens did at Charles |.’s request look 

as fresh as if they had been painted yesterday, having been restored too 
many times. Rubens got £3000 for them, while Wren only received £100 a 
year for rebuilding all the City churches and £200 a year for rebuilding 

St. Paul’s--but Wren was an Englishman and Rubens a foreigner. 


The Banqueting Hall was all that James |. accomplished of the great 
palace he meant to let Inigo Jones build for him in Whitehall, and just 
outside the hall Charles |. met his death, a short distance from the 
statue where 


Comely and calm he rides 
Hard by his own Whitehall. 


Alittle crowd clusters every morning at 


[Illustration: UNITED SERVICES MUSEUM] 


eleven to see the guard relieved at the Horse Guards, now the office of 
the C.1.C. of the Home Forces. 


On the king’s birthday, June 3rd, the Trooping of the Colour at the 
Horse Guards is an unforgettable pageant. 


The English have not, like the French, the courteous custom of saluting 
their flag, but on this occasion every civilian head is bared as the 
drums beat and swords flash, and the uplifted colours are borne slowly 
round the parade ground to the strains of God Save the King_ and the 
old regimental marches, played by the band of the Life Guards in their 
magnificent uniforms. 


It is a gallant sight, and a goodly thing to see. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
“It is a wonderful place ... a nation, not a city.” 


Even more than of the British Museum | feel that it would be an 

impertinence to speak of Westminster Abbey as a London corner unnoticed 
by Londoners,--and yet | have known people who have left London and gone 
back across the seas with never a thought for the cloisters nor a 

“memorie” of Jane Lister, “dear childe,” who lies buried there, people 

who may have perfunctorily “done” the Abbey with a guide but have never 
lingered there at the uncrowded hours till the exquisite beauty of its 

many corners has become a possession they can carry away with them. 


| can make no attempt to point out the manifold interest of the Abbey, 
but there are certain places that | love that | would not willingly let 
anyone miss. 


There is no need to write of the interior. No one was ever known to miss 
the Poets’ Corner, or the Coronation Chair, or Henry VII.’s Chapel, or 

the Chapel of Edward the Confessor, but | have known people who visited 
Westminster Abbey and missed seeing the Chapter House. 


To miss seeing that thirteenth-century octagonal room is a calamity. It 

is not only very beautiful, with a beauty that reminds you at once of 

the Sainte Chapelle, but there is an atmosphere about it that takes you 
back through the centuries to the time when Simon de Montfort was laying 
the foundations of constitutional government, and the first parliament 

of twenty-three barons, one hundred and twenty ecclesiastics, two 


knights from each shire and two burghers from each town met in this very 
room. 


The House of Commons was born within these grey walls nearly five and a 
half centuries ago, when the Commons were told to go to “leur ancienne 
place en la maison du Chapitre de l’Abbeye de Westminster.” The members 
met here till they moved to the Chapel of St. Stephen, within the walls 

of Westminster Palace, in 1547. 


Turn your back on the ugly cases of the seals 
[Illustration: POETS’ CORNER, WESTMINSTER ABBEY] 


and charters that should have been removed to the Record Office with the 
rest of the public records that were stored here since Elizabethan days, 
and look instead at the faint fourteenth-century mural decoration of 

Christ surrounded by the Christian virtues. Even the unsightly cases 
cannot destroy the sense of the lovely proportions of the 

shaft-supported roof and the arcaded walls with the six noble windows, 
filled with glass none the less beautiful because it happens to be 

modern, and all the more interesting because it honours the memory of 
that great lover of Westminster, Dean Stanley. 


When Edward the Confessor about 1050 built the first round Chapter House 
on this spot for his Benedictine monks to transact the business of their 
monastery, they little thought to what varied uses it would be put. The 
present octagonal room has seen the age-long struggle of the people for 
their liberties. It was damaged in the Civil Wars and suffered from 

repairs in the eighteenth century. It has had its painted walls 

concealed by unsightly cupboards, when the public records were stored 
there. It has housed the Domesday Book till it and the records were 
removed in 1862, and now that it has been restored as nearly as possible 
to its old beauty, it exists, spacious and dignified as ever, to remind 

the passing visitor of the value of tradition and the history of a great 
nation. 


A few steps farther along the cloister is another less well-known 

corner, the Chapel of the Pyx--not so ecclesiastical a chamber as it 
sounds, “pyx” meaning only a chest or box where the standard of 
references for testing the coins of the realm used to be kept. Nowadays 
they make these tests at the hall of the ancient Company of Goldsmiths, 
at the corner of Foster Lane and Gresham Street. 


Long ago the king’s treasure was kept here, and only the king and my 


Lord Chancellor and the Abbot of Westminster had the keys, a fact that 
was very inconvenient when a robbery occurred, as at least one abbot 
found to his cost. He and forty of his monks saw the inside of the Tower 
in consequence, but punishment was not always so light, as the pieces of 
human skin still to be seen nailed to the door will show. 


Inside the seven-locked door with its gruesome lining, that is only 
opened to visitors on Tuesdays and Fridays, you find a low vaulted room 
supported by rounded Romanesque arches on thick short pillars, and a 
stone altar--the earliest in the Abbey. 


After leaving the Chapel of the Pyx, stroll along the Norman cloister to 
the left, past the Norman undercroft, where, if you have a mind to pay a 
small fee to the verger in the Poets’ Corner, you can see any day in the 
week the quaint effigies that used to be carried at royal funerals. 
Through the dark entry you come to the Little Cloister, a part of the 

old monastery, that ought only to be seen on a hot summer’s day, for in 
the winter-time it is dreary and your thoughts tend to turn to the smug 
ingratitude that allowed the woman Nelson loved to die in poverty,--for 
she once lived in the tower built by Abbot Littlington and originally 

the bell tower of the church. 


Turn back through the south walk of the Great Cloister and come into the 
Deanery Yard. 


It is customary to write to the dean for permission to see the Jerusalem 
Chamber, but, if you go without this formality and he happens to be 
absent, the caretaker will show it to you and tell quite unique stories 
which | will not steal his thunder by repeating. 


You go through the sixteenth-century Jericho Room first, and it too is 
interesting, with its linenfold deal panelling. It is the ante-room to 

the Jerusalem Chamber, and is now used as a sort of vestry room for the 
cathedral. In the Jerusalem Chamber, as every schoolboy knows, King 
Henry IV. died in 1413. | refuse to quote Shakespeare on this occasion. 
It is a fine fourteenth-century cedar-panelled room, and the light 
through fragments of very ancient glass in the windows shines on early 
seventeenth-century tapestries and a very old medieval portrait of 
Richard Il. It is a gracious place, but when the authors of the Revised 
Version of the Bible worked here in 1870, it failed to inspire them with 
the same sense of the beauty of words that made their predecessors 
produce the finest literature in the world. 


Many famous men have lain in state in the Jerusalem Room before their 


interment in the Abbey--Congreve and Addison were both honoured in this 
way, and that seventeenth-century poet-diplomatist, Matthew Prior, who 
was so esteemed by Louis XIV. that he sent him a bust by the great 
Coysevox. With one of those piquant inconsistencies that enliven 

history, Nance Oldfield, Mrs. Bracegirdle’s rival, also lay in state in 

the Jerusalem Chamber before she was buried in the Abbey. Mrs. 
Bracegirdle lies in front of the entrance to the Chapter House, but 

Nance Oldfield was the only actress honoured by burial within the Abbey 
walls. 


The Jerusalem Chamber was originally the drawing-room of the Abbot of 
Westminster, and in James the First’s day a banquet was given here to 

the French Ambassadors who came over to arrange the marriage of Prince 
Charles and the daughter of Henri IV. 


ASHBURNHAM HOUSE 


“If ever princess put all princes down, 

For temperance, prowess, prudence, equity; 

This, this was she, that, in despite of death, 

Lives still admired, adored, Elizabeth!” 
ANON. 


Coming out of Dean’s Court and passing through the gateway in the east 
side of Dean’s Yard, you find another enticing and little-known corner 
in Westminster School in Little Dean’s Yard. 


Every monastery had to have its school, so the monks of St. Peter’s 

started theirs--the forerunner of the Westminster School or St. Peter’s 
College founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1560. Ben Jonson went to school 
here, and so did George Herbert and Dryden and Cowper and Southey, 
Hakluyt of _Voyages_ fame, and Wren and Locke and Warren Hastings and 
many other famous men | do not know, including Prior. 


The school sergeant at the lodge will show the Edward III. College Hall, 
with its minstrel gallery and oaken tables made from the beams of the 
Spanish Armada. Forty years ago the school annexed Ashburnham House, 
another interesting unnoticed corner that can be seen any Saturday 
afternoon, on application to the hall porter. This charming house was 

built in the seventeenth century by Webb, a famous disciple of Inigo 
Jones. Alas, his celebrated staircase is given over to dust and spiders, 

and only restored to a semblance of its former beauty on state 

occasions, such as Founders’ Day in November or at Christmas, when the 


boys perform their well-known Latin plays. 


There are many interesting things about the school and the buildings 
that | leave untold, so go and see for yourself this quiet backwater of 
London. 


ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH 


“That, if | chance to hold my peace, 
These stones to praise Thee may not cease.” 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


St. Margaret's Church, open till four except on a Saturday, is 
interesting not only for its architectural beauty, but for its many 
associations, and since 1916 it has had a deepened interest for the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, as it was then created their parish 
church. 


Pepys, who simply refuses to be left out of anything, was married here 
to his pretty wife, of whom he was so proud that she need not have been 
jealous of Mrs. Knipp. 


In the chancel lies Sir Walter Raleigh, buried in St. Margaret’s after 

his execution in front of Westminster Palace in 1618. Admiral Blake lies 
in the churchyard, and there is a fine window in his honour on the north 
side. 


The celebrated east window has had a career that is not without its 
comic side. It was originally sent over to England by Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain as a betrothal gift to Prince Arthur, the eldest son 
of Henry VII., with whom they had arranged the marriage of their 
daughter Catherine. 


Before the window arrived the bridegroom had died, and Henry VIII., who 
married the bride, did not want a window with a portrait of Prince 

Arthur and Catherine. He sent it to Waltham Abbey, and from that time 

its history is a moving one. 


At the dissolution of the monasteries, the last abbot sent the window to 
New Hall in Essex, later bought by the Villiers family, who buried it. 

At the Restoration General Monk set it up again till its next owner took 
it down, and had the window packed away in a case till he found a 
purchaser for fifteen guineas. In 1758 the churchwardens of St. 


Margaret’s bought back the window for four hundred guineas, but its 
troubles were not ended. 


The Dean and Chapter of Westminster thought the window a superstitious 
image, and it was only after a lawsuit lasting seven years that the 
churchwardens were allowed to keep their window. 


As usual, | have not told of half the beauty and interest of this 
fifteenth-century parish church, only of enough, | hope, to make a 
reader go and discover the rest for himself, but let him take thought to 
go before four o’clock and not on a Saturday. 
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PLANTS CULTIVATED FOR THEIR FRUITS 
+Oranges and Lemons+—_Citrus_, Linngeus. 
Project Gutenberg's Origin of Cultivated Plants, by Alphonse De Candolle 


The different varieties of citrons, lemons, oranges, shaddocks, etc., 
cultivated in gardens have been the subject of remarkable works by 
several horticulturists, among which Gallesio and Risso[874] hold the 
first rank. The difficulty of observing and classifying so many 

varieties was very great. Fair results have been obtained, but it must 
be owned that the method was wrong from the beginning, since the plants 
from which the observations were taken were all cultivated, that is to 
say, more or less artificial, and perhaps in some cases hybrids. 
Botanists are now more fortunate. Thanks to the discoveries of 
travellers in British India, they are able to distinguish the wild and 
therefore the true and natural species. According to Sir Joseph 
Hooker,[875] who was himself a collector in India, the work of 
Brandis[876] is the best on the _Citrus_ of this region, and he follows 

it in his flora. | shall do likewise in default of a monograph of the 

genus, remarking also that the multitude of garden varieties which have 
been described and figured for centuries, ought to be identified as far 
as possible with the wild species.[877] 


The same species, and perhaps others also, probably grow wild in 
Cochin-China and in China; but this has not been proved in the country 
itself, nor by means of specimens examined by botanists. Perhaps the 
important works of Pierre, now in course of publication, will give 
information on this head for Cochin-China. With regard to China, | will 
quote the following passage from Dr. Bretschneider,[878] which is 


interesting from the special knowledge of the writer:—“Oranges, of which 
there are a great variety in China, are counted by the Chinese among 
their wild fruits. It cannot be doubted that most of them are 

indigenous, and have been cultivated from very early times. The proof of 
this is that each species or variety bears a distinct name, besides 

being in most cases represented by a particular character, and is 
mentioned in the _Shu-king, Rh-ya_, and other ancient works.” 


Men and birds disperse the seeds of Aurantiaceae, whence results the 
extension of its area, and its naturalization in all the warm regions of 

the two worlds. It was observed[879] in America from the first century 
after the conquest, and now groves of orange trees have sprung up even 
in the south of the United States. 


+Shaddock+—_Citrus decumana_, Willdenow. 


| take this species first, because its botanical character is more 

marked than that of the others. It is a larger tree, and this species 

alone has down on the young shoots and the under sides of the leaves. 
The fruit is spherical, or nearly spherical, larger than an orange, 
sometimes even as large as a man’s head. The juice is slightly acid, the 
rind remarkably thick. Good illustrations of the fruit may be seen in 
Duhamel, _Traité des Arbres_, edit. 2, vii. pl. 42, and in Tussac, 

_Flore des Antilles_, iii. pls. 17, 18. The number of varieties in the 
Malay Archipelago indicates an ancient cultivation. Its original country 

is not yet accurately known, because the trees which appear indigenous 
may be the result of naturalization, following frequent cultivation. 
Roxburgh says that the species was brought to Calcutta from Java,[880] 
and Rumphius[881] believed it to be a native of Southern China. 
Neither he nor modern botanists saw it wild in the Malay 
Archipelago.[882] In China the species has a simple name, _ yu_; but its 
written character[883] appears too complicated for a truly indigenous 
plant. According to Loureiro, the tree is common in China and 
Cochin-China, but this does not imply that it is wild.[884] It is in the 
islands to the east of the Malay Archipelago that the clearest 

indications of a wild existence are found. Forster[885] formerly said of 
this species, “very common in the Friendly Isles.” Seemann[886] is yet 
more positive about the Fiji Isles. “Extremely common,” he says, “and 
covering the banks of the rivers.” 


It would be strange if a tree, so much cultivated in the south of Asia, 
should have become naturalized to such a degree in certain islands of 
the Pacific, while it has scarcely been seen elsewhere. It is probably 


indigenous to them, and may perhaps yet be discovered wild in some 
islands nearer to Java. 


The French name, _pompelmouse_, is from the Dutch _pompelmoes_. Shaddock 
was the name of a captain who first introduced the species into the West 
Indies.[887] 


+Citron, Lemon+—_Citrus medica_, Linneeus. 


This tree, like the common orange, is glabrous in all its parts. Its 
fruit, longer than it is wide, is surmounted in most of its varieties by 

a sort of nipple. The juice is more or less acid. The young shoots and 
the petals are frequently tinted red. The rind of the fruit is often 
rough, and very thick in some sub-varieties.[888] 


Brandis and Sir Joseph Hooker distinguish four cultivated varieties:— 


1. Citrus medica proper_ (_citron_in English, _cedratier_in French, 
_cedro_ in Italian), with large, not spherical fruit, whose highly 
aromatic rind is covered with lumps, and of which the juice is neither 
abundant nor very acid. According to Brandis, it was called _vijapdra_ 
in Sanskrit. 


2. Citrus medica Limonum_ (_citronnier_ in French, _lemon_ in English). 
Fruit of average size, not spherical, and abundant acid juice. 


3. Citrus medica acida_ (_C. acida_, Roxburgh). Lime in English. Small 
flowers, fruit small and variable in shape, juice very acid. According 
to Brandis, the Sanskrit name was _jambira_. 


4. Citrus medica Limetta_ (_C. Limetta_ and _C. Lumia_ of Risso), with 
flowers like those of the preceding variety, but with spherical fruit 
and sweet, non-aromatic juice. In India it is called the _sweet lime_. 


The botanist Wight affirms that this last variety is wild in the 

Nilgherry Hills. Other forms, which answer more or less exactly to the 
three other varieties, have been found wild by several Anglo-Indian 
botanists[889] in the warm districts at the foot of the Himalayas, from 
Garwal to Sikkim, in the south-east at Chittagong and in Burmah, and in 
the south-west in the western Ghauts and the Satpura Mountains. From 
this it cannot be doubted that the species is indigenous in India, and 
even under different forms of prehistoric antiquity. 


| doubt whether its area includes China or the Malay Archipelago. 
Loureiro mentions _Citrus medica_ in Cochin-China only as a cultivated 
plant, and Bretschneider tells us that the lemon has Chinese names which 
do not exist in the ancient writings, and for which the written 

characters are complicated, indications of a foreign species. It may, he 
says, have been introduced. In Japan the species is only a cultivated 
one.[890] Lastly, several of Rumphius’ illustrations show varieties 
cultivated in the Sunda Islands, but none of these are considered by the 
author as really wild and indigenous to the country. To indicate the 
locality, he sometimes used the expression “_in hortis sylvestribus_,” 
which might be translated shrubberies. Speaking of his _Lemon sussu_ 
(vol. ii. pl. 25), which is a _Citrus medica_ with ellipsoidal acid 

fruit, he says it has been introduced into Amboyna, but that it is 
commoner in Java, “usually in forests.” This may be the result of an 
accidental naturalization from cultivation. Miquel, in his modern flora 

of the Dutch Indies,[891] does not hesitate to say that _Citrus medica_ 
and _C. Limonum_ are only cultivated in the archipelago. 


The cultivation of more or less acid varieties spread into Western Asia 
at an early date, at least into Mesopotamia and Media. This can hardly 
be doubted, for two varieties had Sanskrit names; and, moreover, the 
Greeks knew the fruit through the Medes, whence the name _ Citrus 
medica_. Theophrastus[892] was the first to speak of it under the name 
of apple of Media and of Persia, in a phrase often repeated and 
commented on in the last two centuries.[893] It evidently applies to 
_Citrus medica_; but while he explains how the seed is first sown in 
vases, to be afterwards transplanted, the author does not say whether 
this was the Greek custom, or whether he was describing the practice of 
the Medes. Probably the citron was not then cultivated in Greece, for 
the Romans did not grow it in their gardens at the beginning of the 
Christian era. 


Dioscorides,[894] born in Cilicia, and who wrote in the first century, 
speaks of it in almost the same terms as Theophrastus. It is supposed 
that the species was, after many attempts,[895] cultivated in Italy in 
the third or fourth century. Palladius, in the fifth century, speaks of 

it as well established. 


The ignorance of the Romans of the classic period touching foreign 

plants has caused them to confound, under the name of _lignum citreum_, 
the wood of _Citrus_, with that of _Cedrus_, of which fine tables were 
made, and which was a cedar, or a_Thuya_, of the totally different 

family of Coniferae. 


The Hebrews must have known the citron before the Romans, because of 
their frequent relations with Persia, Media and the adjacent countries. 

The custom of the modern Jews of presenting themselves at the synagogue 
on the day of the Feast of Tabernacles, with a citron in their hand, 

gave rise to the belief that the word _hadar_ in Leviticus signified 

lemon or citron; but Risso has shown, by comparing the ancient texts, 
that it signifies a fine fruit, or the fruit of a fine tree. He even 

thinks that the Hebrews did not know the citron or lemon at the 

beginning of our era, because the Septuagint Version translates _hadar_ 
by fruit of a fine tree. Nevertheless, as the Greeks had seen the citron 

in Media and in Persia in the time of Theophrastus, three centuries 

before Christ, it would be strange if the Hebrews had not become 
acquainted with it at the time of the Babylonish Captivity. Besides, the 
historian Josephus says that in his time the Jews bore Persian apples, 
_malum persicum_, at their feasts, one of the Greek names for the 

citron. 


The varieties with very acid fruit, like Limonum_ and _acida_, did not 
perhaps attract attention so early as the citron, however the strongly 
aromatic odour mentioned by Dioscorides and Theophrastus appears to 
indicate them. The Arabs extended the cultivation of the lemon in Africa 
and Europe. According to Gallesio, they transported it, in the tenth 
century of our era, from the gardens of Oman into Palestine and Egypt. 
Jacques de Vitry, in the thirteenth century, well described the lemon 
which he had seen in Palestine. An author named Falcando mentions in 
1260 some very acid “_lumias_” which were cultivated near Palermo, and 
Tuscany had them also towards the same period.[896] 


+Orange+—_Citrus Aurantium_, Linneeus (excl. var. y); _ Citrus 
Aurantium_, Risso. 


Oranges are distinguished from shaddocks (_C. decumana_) by the complete 
absence of down on the young shoots and leaves, by their smaller fruit, 
always spherical, and by a thinner rind. They differ from lemons and 

citrons in their pure white flowers; in the fruit, which is never 

elongated, and without a nipple on the summit; in the rind, smooth or 

nearly so, and adhering but lightly to the pulp. 


Neither Risso, in his excellent monograph of _Citrus_, nor modern 
authors, as Brandis and Sir Joseph Hooker, have been able to discover 
any other character than the taste to distinguish the sweet orange from 
more or less bitter fruits. This difference appeared to me of such 

slight importance from the botanical point of view, when | studied the 


question of origin in 1855, that | was inclined, with Risso, to consider 
these two sorts of orange as simple varieties. Modern Anglo-Indian 
authors do the same. They add a third variety, which they call 
_Bergamia_, for the bergamot orange, of which the flower is smaller, and 
the fruit spherical or pyriform, and smaller than the common orange, 
aromatic and slightly acid. This last form has not been found wild, and 
appears to me to be rather a product of cultivation. 


It is often asked whether the seeds of sweet oranges yield sweet 
oranges, and of bitter, bitter oranges. It matters little from the point 

of view of the distinction into species or varieties, for we know that 
both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms all characters are more or 
less hereditary, that certain varieties are habitually so, to such a 
degree that they should be called races, and that the distinction into 
species must consequently be founded upon other considerations, such as 
the absence of intermediate forms, or the failure of crossed 
fertilization to produce fertile hybrids. However, the question is not 
devoid of interest in the present case, and | must answer that 
experiments have given results which are at times contradictory. 


Gallesio, an excellent observer, expresses himself as follows:—“I have 
during a long series of years sown pips of sweet oranges, taken 
sometimes from the natural tree, sometimes from oranges grafted on 
bitter orange trees or lemon trees. The result has always been trees 
bearing sweet fruit; and the same has been observed for more than sixty 
years by all the gardeners of Finale. There is no instance of a bitter 
orange tree from seed of sweet oranges, nor of a sweet orange tree from 
the seed of bitter oranges.... In 1709, the orange trees of Finale 

having been killed by frost, the practice of raising sweet orange trees 
from seed was introduced, and every one of these plants produced the 
sweet-juiced fruit.”[897] 


Macfadyen,[898] on the contrary, in his _Flora of Jamaica_, says, “It is 
a well-established fact, familiar to every one who has been any length 
of time in this island, that the seed of the sweet orange very 

frequently grows up into a tree bearing the bitter fruit, numerous 
well-attested instances of which have come to my own knowledge. | am not 
aware, however, that the seed of the bitter orange has ever grown up 
into the sweet-fruited variety.... We may therefore conclude,” the 

author judiciously goes on to say, “that the bitter orange was the 
original stock.” He asserts that in calcareous soil the sweet orange may 
be raised from seed, but that in other soils it produces fruits more or 
less sour or bitter. Duchassaing says that in Guadeloupe the seeds of 
sweet oranges often yield bitter fruit,[899] while, according to Dr. 


Ernst, at Caracas they sometimes yield sour but not bitter fruit.[900] 
Brandis relates that at Khasia, in India, as far as he can verify the 
fact, the extensive plantations of sweet oranges are from seed. These 
differences show the variable degree of heredity, and confirm the 
opinion that these two kinds of orange should be considered as two 
varieties, not two species. 


| am, however, obliged to take them in succession, to explain their 
origin and the extent of their cultivation at different epochs. 


+Bitter Orange+—_Arancio forte_ in Italian, _bigaradier_ in French, 
_pomeranze_in German. _Citrus vulgaris_, Risso; _C. aurantium_ (var. 
_bigaradia_), Brandis and Hooker. 


It was unknown to the Greeks and Romans, as well as the sweet orange. As 
they had had communication with India and Ceylon, Gallesio supposed that 
these trees were not cultivated in their time in the west of India. He 

had studied from this point of view, ancient travellers and geographers, 
such as Diodorus Siculus, Nearchus, Arianus, and he finds no mention of 
the orange in them. However, there was a Sanskrit name for the 
orange—_nagarunga_, _nagrunga_.[901] It is from this that the word 
orange came, for the Hindus turned it into _narungee_ (pron. 

_naroudji_), according to Royle, _nerunga_ according to Piddington; the 
Arabs into _narunj_, according to Gallesio, the Italians into _naranzi_, 
_arangi_, and in the medizeval Latin it was _arancium_, _arangium_, 
afterwards _aurantium_.[902] But did the Sanskrit name apply to the 

bitter or to the sweet orange? The philologist Adolphe Pictet formerly 

gave me some curious information on this head. He had sought in Sanskrit 
works the descriptive names given to the orange or to the tree, and had 
found seventeen, which all allude to the colour, the odour, its acid 

nature (_danta catha_, harmful to the teeth), the place of growth, etc., 
never to a sweet or agreeable taste. This multitude of names similar to 
epithets show that the fruit had long been known, but that its taste was 
very different to that of the sweet orange. Besides, the Arabs, who 

carried the orange tree with them towards the West, were first 

acquainted with the bitter orange, and gave it the name _narunj_,[903] 

and their physicians from the tenth century prescribed the bitter juice 

of this fruit.[904] The exhaustive researches of Gallesio show that 

after the fall of the Empire the species advanced from the coast of the 
Persian Gulf, and by the end of the ninth century had reached Arabia, 
through Oman, Bassora, Irak, and Syria, according to the Arabian author 
Massoudi. The Crusaders saw the bitter orange tree in Palestine. It was 
cultivated in Sicily from the year 1002, probably a result of the 


incursions of the Arabs. It was they who introduced it into Spain, and 
most likely also into the east of Africa. The Portuguese found it on 

that coast when they doubled the Cape in 1498.[905] There is no ground 
for supposing that either the bitter or the sweet orange existed in 

Africa before the Middle Ages, for the myth of the garden of Hesperides 
may refer to any species of the order _Aurantiaceee_, and its site is 
altogether arbitrary, since the imagination of the ancients was 
wonderfully fertile. 


The early Anglo-Indian botanists, such as Roxburgh, Royle, Griffith, 
Wight, had not come across the bitter orange wild; but there is every 
probability that the eastern region of India was its original country. 
Wallich mentions Silhet,[906] but without asserting that the species was 
wild in this locality. Later, Sir Joseph Hooker[907] saw the bitter 
orange certainly wild in several districts to the south of the 

Himalayas, from Garwal and Sikkim as far as Khasia. The fruit was 
spherical or slightly flattened, two inches in diameter, bright in 

colour, and uneatable, of mawkish and bitter taste (“if | remember 
right,” says the author). _Citrus fusca_, Loureiro,[908] similar, he 
says, to pl. 23 of Rumphius, and wild in Cochin-China and China, may 
very likely be the bitter orange whose area extends to the east. 


+Sweet Oranget+—ltalian, Arancio dolce_; German, Apfelsine_. Citrus 
Aurantium sinense_, Gallesio. 


Royle[909] says that sweet oranges grow wild at Silhet and in the 
Nilgherry Hills, but his assertion is not accompanied with sufficient 
detail to give it importance. According to the same author, Turner’s 
expedition gathered “delicious” wild oranges at Buxedwar, a locality to 
the north-east of Rungpoor, in the province of Bengal. On the other 
hand, Brandis and Sir Joseph Hooker do not mention the sweet orange as 
wild in British India; they only give it as cultivated. Kurz does not 
mention it in his forest flora of British Burmah. Further east, in 
Cochin-China, Loureiro[910] describes a _C. Aurantium_, with 
bitter-sweet (_acido-dulcis_) pulp, which appears to be the sweet 
orange, and which is found both wild and cultivated in China and 
Cochin-China. Chinese authors consider orange trees in general as 
natives of their country, but precise information about each species and 
variety is wanting on this head. 


From the collected facts, it seems that the sweet orange is a native of 
Southern China and of Cochin-China, with a doubtful and accidental 
extension of area by seed into India. 


By seeking in what country it was first cultivated, and how it was 
propagated, some light may be thrown upon the origin, and upon the 
distinction between the bitter and sweet orange. So large a fruit, and 
one so agreeable to the palate as the sweet orange, can hardly have 
existed in any district, without some attempts having been made to 
cultivate it. It is easily raised from seed, and nearly always produces 
the wished-for quality. Neither can ancient travellers and historians 
have neglected to notice the introduction of so remarkable a fruit tree. 
On this historical point Gallesio’s study of ancient authors has 
produced extremely interesting results. 


He first proves that the orange trees brought from India by the Arabs 

into Palestine, Egypt, the south of Europe, and the east coast of 

Africa, were not the sweet-fruited tree. Up to the fifteenth century, 

Arab books and chronicles only mention bitter, or sour oranges. However, 
when the Portuguese arrived in the islands of Southern Asia, they found 
the sweet orange, and apparently it had not previously been unknown to 
them. The Florentine who accompanied Vasco de Gama, and who published an 
account of the voyage, says, “_Sonvi melarancie assai, ma tutte dolci_” 
(there are plenty of oranges, but all sweet.) Neither this writer nor 
subsequent travellers expressed surprise at the pleasant taste of the 

fruit. Hence Gallesio infers that the Portuguese were not the first to 

bring the sweet orange from India, which they reached in 1498, nor from 
China, which they reached in 1518. Besides, a number of writers in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century speak of the sweet orange as a fruit 
already cultivated in Spain and Italy. There are several testimonies for 

the years 1523, and 1525. Gallesio goes no further than the idea that 

the sweet orange was introduced into Europe towards the beginning of the 
fifteenth century;[911] but Targioni quotes from Valeriani a statute of 
Fermo, of the fourteenth century, referring to citrons, sweet oranges, 
etc.;[912] and the information recently collected from early authors by 
Goeze,[913] about the introduction into Spain and Portugal, agrees with 
this date. It therefore appears to me probable that the oranges imported 
later from China by the Portuguese were only of better quality than 

those already known in Europe, and that the common expressions, Portugal 
and Lisbon oranges, are due to this circumstance. 


If the sweet orange had been cultivated at a very early date in India, 

it would have had a special name in Sanskrit; the Greeks would have 
known it after Alexander’s expedition, and the Hebrews would have early 
received it through Mesopotamia. This fruit would certainly have been 
valued, cultivated, and propagated in the Roman empire, in preference to 
the lemon, citron, and bitter orange. Its existence in India must, 


therefore, be less ancient. 


In the Malay Archipelago the sweet orange was believed to come from 
China.[914] It was but little diffused in the Pacific Isles at the time 
of Cook’s voyages.[915] 


We come back thus by all sorts of ways to the idea that the sweet 
variety of the orange came from China and Cochin-China, and that it 
spread into India perhaps towards the beginning of the Christian era. It 
may have become naturalized from cultivation in many parts of India and 
in all tropical countries, but we have seen that the seed does not 

always yield trees bearing sweet fruit. This defect in heredity in 

certain cases is in support of the theory that the sweet orange was 
derived from the bitter, at some remote epoch, in China or Cochin-China, 
and has since been carefully propagated on account of its horticultural 
value. 


+Mandarin+—_Citrus nobilis_, Loureiro. 


This species, characterized by its smaller fruit, uneven on the surface, 
spherical, but flattened at the top, and of a peculiar flavour, is now 
prized in Europe as it has been from the earliest times in China and 
Cochin-China. The Chinese call it_kan_.[916] Rumphius had seen it 
cultivated in all the Sunda Islands,[917] and says that it was 
introduced thither from China, but it had not spread into India. 
Roxburgh and Sir Joseph Hooker do not mention it, but Clarke informs me 
that its culture has been greatly extended in the district of Khasia. It 
was new to European gardens at the beginning of the present century, 
when Andrews published a good illustration of it in the _Botanist’s 
Repository_ (pl. 608). 


According to Loureiro,[918] this tree, of average size, grows in 
Cochin-China, and also, he adds, in China, although he had not seen it 
in Canton. This is not very precise information as to its wild 

character, but no other origin can be supposed. According to Kurz,[919] 
the species is only cultivated in British Burmah. If this is confirmed, 

its area would be restricted to Cochin-China and a few provinces in 
China. 


+Mangosteen+—_Garcinia mangostana_, Linngeus. 


There is a good illustration in the _Botanical Magazine_, pl. 4847, of 


this tree, belonging to the order Guttiferae, of which the fruit is 
considered one of the best in existence. It demands a very hot climate, 
for Roxburgh could not make it grow north of twenty-three and a half 
degrees of latitude in India,[920] and, transported to Jamaica, it bears 
but poor fruit.[921] It is cultivated in the Sunda Islands, in the Malay 
Peninsula, and in Ceylon. 


The species is certainly wild in the forests of the Sunda Islands[922] 
and of the Malay Peninsula.[923] Among cultivated plants it is one of 
the most local, both in its origin, habitation, and in cultivation. It 
belongs, it is true, to one of those families in which the mean area of 
the species is most restricted. 


+Mamey+, or +Mammee Apple+—_Mammea Americana_, Jacquin. 


This tree, of the order Guttiferae, requires, like the mangosteen, great 
heat. Although much cultivated in the West Indies and in the hottest 
parts of Venezuela,[924] its culture has seldom been attempted, or has 
met with but little success, in Asia and Africa, if we are to judge by 

the silence of most authors. 


It is certainly indigenous in the forests of most of the West 
Indies.[925] Jacquin mentions it also for the neighbouring continent, 
but | do not find this confirmed by modern authors. The best 
illustration is that in Tussac’s _Flore des Antilles _, iii. pl. 7, and 

this author gives a number of details respecting the use of the fruit. 


+Ochro+, or +Gombo+—_Hibiscus esculentus_, Linnaeus. 


The young fruits of this annual, of the order of Malvaceee, form one of 
the most delicate of tropical vegetables. Tussac’s _Flore des Antilles _ 
contains a fine plate of the species, and gives all the details a 
_gourmet_ could desire on the manner of preparing the _caloulou_, so 
much esteemed by the creoles of the French colonies. 


When | formerly[926] tried to discover whence this plant, cultivated in 

the old and new worlds, came originally, the absence of a Sanskrit name, 
and the fact that the first writers on the Indian flora had not seen it 

wild, led me to put aside the hypothesis of an Asiatic origin. However, 

as the modern flora of British India[927] mentions it as “probably of 
native origin,” | was constrained to make further researches. 


Although Southern Asia has been thoroughly explored during the last 
thirty years, no locality is mentioned where the _Gombo_ is wild or half 
wild. There is no indication, even, of an ancient cultivation in Asia. 

The doubt, therefore, lies between Africa and America. The plant has 
been seen wild in the West Indies by a good observer,[928] but | can 
discover no similar assertion on the part of any other botanist, either 
with respect to the islands or to the American continent. The earliest 
writer on Jamaica, Sloane, had only seen the species in a state of 
cultivation. Marcgraf[929] had observed it in Brazilian plantations, and 
as he mentions a name from the Congo and Angola country, _quillobo_, 
which the Portuguese corrupted into _quingombo_, the African origin is 
hereby indicated. 


Schweinfurth and Ascherson[930] saw the plant wild in the Nile Valley in 
Nubia, Kordofan, Senaar, Abyssinia, and in the Baar-el-Abiad, where, 
indeed, it is cultivated. Other travellers are mentioned as having 
gathered specimens in Africa, but it is not specified whether these 
plants were cultivated or wild at a distance from habitations. We should 
still be in doubt if Fluckiger and Hanbury[931] had not made a 
bibliographical discovery which settles the question. The Arabs call the 
fruit bamyah_, or _bamiat_, and Abul-Abas-Elnabati, who visited Egypt 
long before the discovery of America, in 1216, has distinctly described 
the _gombo_ then cultivated by the Egyptians. 


In spite of its undoubtedly African origin, it does not appear that the 
species was cultivated in Lower Egypt before the Arab rule. No proof has 
been found in ancient monuments, although Rosellini thought he 
recognized the plant in a drawing, which differs widely from it 

according to Unger.[932] The existence of one name in modern Indian 
languages, according to Piddington, confirms the idea of its propagation 
towards the East after the beginning of the Christian era. 
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SEA-WRACK 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Jungle Peace, by William Beebe 


Suspended in the naked air eight thousand feet above New York, | look 
down and see the city and its inhabitants merged into one. From this 
height the metropolis is less interesting and hardly more noticeable 
than many tropical ants' nests which have come under my observation. 
Circling slowly earthward, | have watched the city split apart into its 
canyon streets, and have finally distinguished the caterpillars which | 


knew were trains, and the black beetles which must be automobiles. Last, 
and apparently least, were resolved a multitude of tiny specks, weird 
beings all hats and legs, which were undoubtedly the makers and owners 
of these beetles and worms and canyons. 


In many similar bird's-eye-views of the city one phase of activity 

always amuses and thrills. Circling as low as | dare, bumped and jolted 
by the surging uprush of invisible spouts of warm air, | head, like a 
frigate-bird, straight into the teeth of the wind and hang for a time 

parallel with the streaming lines of gray and white smoke. Near the 
margin of the city where the glittering water reaches long fingers in 
between the wharves, a crowd of people push, antwise, down to the brink. 
Many burdened individuals pass and repass over slender bridges or 
gang-planks, for all the world like leaf-cutting ants transporting their 

booty over twigs and grass stems. Then comes a frantic waving of 
antennee, (or are they handkerchiefs), and finally part of the wharf 
detaches itself and is slowly separated from the city. Now | can mount 
higher to a less dangerous altitude and watch the ship become a drifting 
leaf, then a floating mote, to vanish at last over a curve of the world. 

| cease chuckling into the roar of my motor; my amusement becomes all 
thrill. The gods shift and change: Yoharneth-Lahai leaves me, and in his 
place comes Slid, with the hand of Roon beside me on the wheel. | hasten 
hangarwards with the gulls which are beating towards their roosting 
sands of far Long Island beaches. 


On some future day | in my turn, scurry up a gang-plank laden with my 
own particular bundles, following days of haste and nights of planning. 
| go out on the upper deck of the vessel, look upward at a gull and 
think of the amusing side of all the fuss and preparation, the 

farewells, the departure, which sufficient perspective gives. And then | 
look ahead, out toward the blue-black ocean, and up again to the passing 
gulls, and the old, yet ever new thrill of travel, of exploration, 
possesses me. Even if now the thrill is shared by none other, if | must 
stand alone at the rail watching the bow dip to the first swell outside 
the harbor, | am yet glad to be one of the ants which has escaped from 
the turmoil of the great nest, to drift for a while on this tossing 

leaf. 


At the earnest of winter--whether biting frost or flurry of 

snowflakes--a woodchuck mounts his little moraine of trampled earth, 
looks about upon the saddening world, disapproves, and descends to his 
long winter's sleep. An exact parallel may be observed in the average 
passenger. As the close perspective of home, of streets, of terrestrial 
society slips away, and his timid eyes gaze upon the unwonted sight of a 


horizon--a level horizon unobstructed by any obstacles of man's 
devising, mental and physical activity desert him: he hibernates. He 
swathes himself, larva-like--in many wrappings, and encases himself in 
the angular cocoons furnished for the purpose at one dollar each by the 
deck steward; or he haunts the smoking room, and under the stimulus of 
unaccustomed beverages enters into arguments at levels of intelligence 
and logic which would hardly tax the powers of Pithecanthropus or a 
Bushman. 


From the moment of sailing | am always impressed with the amusing 
terrestrial instincts of most human beings. They leave their fellows and 
the very wharf itself with regret, and no sooner are they surrounded by 
old ocean than their desires fly ahead to the day of freedom from this 
transitory aquatic prison. En route, every thought, every worry, every 
hope is centripetal. The littlenesses of ship life are magnified to 
subjects of vital importance, and so perennial and enthusiastic are 
these discussions that it seems as if the neighbor's accent, the daily 
dessert, the sempiternal post-mortem of the bridge game, the home life 
of the stewardess, must contain elements of greatness and goodness. With 
a few phonograph records it would not be a difficult matter to dictate 

in advance a satisfactory part in the average conversation at the 
Captain's table. The subjects, almost without exception, are capable of 
prediction, the remarks and points of view may be anticipated. 


Occasionally a passenger detaches his mind from the ship and its doings 
long enough to take note of something happening beyond the rail--some 
cosmic phenomenon which he indicates with unerring finger as a beautiful 
sunset, frequently reassuring himself of our recognition by a careful 
enumeration of his conception of the colors. Or a school of dolphins 
undulates through two mediums, and is announced, in a commendably 
Adam-like, but quite inaccurate spirit, as porpoises or young whales. 
Mercury, setting laggardly in the west, is gilded anew by our informant 

as a lightship, or some phare off Cape Imagination. We shall draw a veil 
or go below, when an "average citizen" begins to expound the stars and 
constellations. 


All this is only amusing, and with the limited interest in the ship and 
the trip which the usual passenger permits himself, he still derives an 
amazing amount of pleasure from it all. It is a wonderful child-like 

joy, whether of convincingly misnaming stars, enthusiastically playing 
an atrocious game of shuffle-board, or estimating the ship's log with 
methods of cunning mathematical accuracy, but hopeless financial 
results. All these things | have done and shall doubtless continue to do 
on future voyages, but there is an additional joy of striving to break 


with precedent, to concentrate on the alluring possibilities of new 
experiences, new discoveries, on board ship. 


If the vessel is an oasis in a desert, or in a "waste of waters" as is 
usually announced at table about the second or third day out, then | am 
a true Arab, or, to follow more closely the dinner simile, a Jonah of 
sorts, for my interest is so much more with the said waste, or the 
things in it and above it, than with my swathed, hibernating fellow 
mortals. 


Precedent on board ship is not easily to be broken, and much depends on 
the personality of the Captain. If he has dipped into little-known 

places all over the world with which you are familiar, or if you show 
appreciation of a Captain's point of view, the battle is won. A few 

remarks about the difficulty of navigation of Nippon's Inland Sea, a 

rebuke of some thoughtless idiot at table who hopes for a storm; such 
things soon draw forth casual inquiries on his side, and when a Captain 
begins to ask questions, the freedom of the chart-room is yours, and 

your unheard-of requests which only a naturalist could invent or desire, 
will not fail of fulfilment. 


| am off on a voyage of two weeks to British Guiana and | begin to 
ponder the solution of my first problem. The vessel plows along at a 
ten-knot rate, through waters teeming with interesting life and stopping 
at islands where every moment ashore is of thrilling scientific 
possibility. By what means can | achieve the impossible and study the 
life of this great ocean as we slip rapidly through it--an ocean so 
all-encompassing, yet to a passenger, so inaccessible. 


Day after day | scan the surface for momentary glimpses of cetaceans, 
and the air for passing sea birds. Even the rigging, at certain seasons, 

is worth watching as a resting place for migrating birds. The extreme 
bow is one of the best points of vantage, but the spot of all spots for 

an observer is the appropriately named crow's nest, high up on the 
foremast. You have indeed won the Captain over to your bizarre 
activities when he accords permission to climb the swaying ratlines and 
heave yourself into that wonderful place. It is tame enough when 
compared with piloting a plane among the clouds, but it presents an 
enormous expanse of ocean compared with the humble deck view. Here you 
can follow the small whales or blackfish down and down long after they 
have sounded; with your binoculars you can see every detail of the great 
floating turtles. And when the sun sinks in glory which is terrible in 

its grandeur, you may let it fill your senses with wordless ecstasy, 
without fear of interpretive interruption. Save for the other matchstick 


mast and the spider-web ratlines, the horizon is unbroken. 


Many years ago | spent a night in the torch of the Statue of Liberty and 
each time | dozed, the twenty odd inch arch through which the lofty 
structure swayed, awoke me again and again, being changed, behind one's 
closed lids, into a single motion, apparently that of a gradually 

accelerated fall to earth. In the crow's nest, when the ship is rolling, 

| can often conjure up the same feeling when my eyes are shut, but now | 
react to a new stimulus and instinctively reach for a steering rod, as 

the sensation is that of a wing slip, consequent upon too slow progress 

of an aeroplane. 


Among the luggage which | take on board is invariably a large, 
eight-pronged, iron grapple, with a long coil of rope. These the 

stewards eye askance when they place them in my cabin, and hold 
whispered consultations as to their possible use. It is by no accident 

or chance that before the third day | have won the attention and a 

certain amount of interest of the Captain and have obtained permission 
to put his vessel to a novel use. About the fourth day, from the upper 
deck or the ship's bow, | begin to see floating patches of 
seaweed--gulfweed or sargasso as it is called. For the most part this 
appears as single stems or in small rounded heads, awash with the 
surface. But as we proceed southward larger masses appear, and then, 
with my assistant, | get my crude apparatus ready. We fasten one end of 
the coil of rope to the rail of the lowest open deck forward, and then | 
mount the rail, securing a good grip with legs and feet. As a cowboy on 

a fractious horse gathers the loops of his lariat for the throw, so | 

estimate my distance and balance myself for the propitious moment. Now 
if not before, the audience gathers. It is flattering to see how quickly 

my performance will empty the smoking room, put an end to bridge games 
and fill the deck chairs with deserted, outspread yellow-backs. As 
dangerous rival attractions, | admit only boat-drill and the dinner 


gong! 


My whole object is of course to secure as much as possible of the 
sargasso weed together with its strange inhabitants, and to this end | 
have tramped the decks of steamers with the patience of the pedestrian 
of Chillon. | have learned the exact portions of the vessels where the 
strain is the least, and where the water, outflung from the bow is 

redrawn most closely to the vessel's side. | have had overheavy grapples 
dragged from my hand and barely escaped following the lost instrument. | 
have seen too-light irons skip along the surface, touching only the high 
spots of the waves. As one drops one's aerial bomb well in advance of 
the object aimed at, so | have had to learn to adjust the advance of my 


cast to the speed of the ship. 


| make throw after throw in vain, and my audience is beginning to jeer 
and to threaten to return to the unfinished no trumps, or the final 

chapter of "The Lure of Love." Near the water level as | am, | can yet 
see ahead a big 'slick' of golden brown, and | wait. But the bow dips 
farther and farther away and | almost give up hope. Then | look up 
appealingly to the bridge and catch a twinkle in the Captain's eye. Even 
as | look he motions to the wheelman and the second succeeding dip of 
the bow slews it nearer the aquatic golden field. Still more it swings 

to starboard and at last crashes down into the very heart of the dense 
mass of weed. The frothing water alongside is thick with the tangle of 
floating vegetation, and it is impossible to miss. | throw and lean far 
over, dragging the grapple until its arms are packed full. Then with all 
my strength | draw up, hand over hand, leaning far out so it will not 

bang against the side, and dump the dripping mass on the deck. My helper 
instantly frees the prongs and | make a second cast and get another rich 
haul before the last of the field of weed drifts astern and tarnishes 

the emerald foam of the propeller churned wake. 


For a few minutes there is wild excitement. My audience dances and 
shouts with enthusiasm from the upper rails, members of the crew appear 
and help me pursue agile crabs and flopping fish about the deck. Even 
the surly old mate roars down news of another batch of weed ahead, and | 
curb my curiosity and again mount my precarious roost. 


In the course of several days | acquire a wonderful sunburn, 
considerable accuracy in flinging my octodont, and finally a series of 
tumblers of very interesting specimens, which furnish me with many new 
facts, and my fellow passengers with the means to kill much of that 
embarrassing concomitant of ocean voyages--time. 


An amazing amount of fiction and nonsense has been written about the 
sargasso weed, but the truth is actually more unbelievable. Though we 
see it in such immense patches, and although for days the ocean may be 
flecked with the scattered heads of the weed, yet it is no more at home 

in mid-ocean than the falling leaves in autumn may claim as their place 
of abode, the breeze which whirls them about, or the moss upon which at 
last they come to rest. Along the coast of Central America the sargasso 
weed grows, clinging, as is the way with seaweeds, to coral and rock and 
shell, and flowering and fruiting after its lowly fashion. The 

berry-like bladders with which the stems are strung, are filled with gas 
and enable the plants to maintain their position regardless of the state 

of the tide. Vast quantities are torn away by the waves and drift out to 


sea and these stray masses are what we see on every trip south, and 
which, caught in the great mid-ocean eddy, form the so-called Sargasso 
Sea. Just as the unfailing fall of dead leaves has brought about a 

forest loving clique of brown and russet colored small folk--frogs, 
crickets, lizards, birds and mammals which spend much of their life 
hiding beneath or living upon the brown dead leaves, so this 
never-ending drift of weed has evolved about it a little world of life, 

a microcosmos of great intimacy, striving by imitation of frond and 

berry and color to avoid some of the host of enemies forever on the 
lookout. 


It is possible to place a bit of weed in a tumbler of salt water and 

have a dozen people examine it without seeing anything but a yellowish 
brown frond with many long, narrow leaves and a number of berry-like 
structures. Here and there are patches of thin ivory-white shells--tiny 
whorls glued closely to the surface of the leaves. Yet on this same 
small piece of weed there may be several good-sized crabs, slug-like 
creatures, shrimps and a fish two or three inches in length. Until they 
move, the eye is powerless to detach them. No two are alike; the little 
frog-fish is mottled and striped, with many small flabby filaments, and 
apparently ragged fins, with curious hand-like fore limbs which clutch 
the fronds closely. The pipe-fish and sea-horses are draped and ragged, 
and splashed with yellow and brown, the slugs are simply flaccid stems 
or leaves, and the crabs are beyond belief, living bits of weed. Some 
are clear yellow, others are mottled, others again have white enameled 
spots like the small masses of tiny shells. The little shrimps are mere 
ghosts of life, transparent, yielding to every movement of the 
water--altogether marvelous. Then there are other beings, blue like the 
sea, white like the foam, or translucent bits of disembodied organs. 
This is all absorbingly wonderful, but the unreality of this little 

world's existence, the remembrance of its instability is always 

present, and the tragedy of the immediate future looms large. 


The weed along the coast is honest growth, with promise of permanence. 
The great floating Sargasso Sea is permanent only in appearance, and 
when finally the big masses drift, with all their lesser, attendant 

freight into the gulf stream, then life becomes a sham. There can be no 
more fruiting or sustained development of gas-filled berries. No eggs of 
fish or crabs will hatch, no new generation of sea-horses or mollusks 
appear among the stems. Bravely the fronds float along, day by day the 
hundred little lives breathe and feed and cling to their drifting home. 

But soon the gas berries decay and the fronds sink lower and lower. As 
the current flows northward, and the water becomes colder the crabs move 
less rapidly, the fish nibble less eagerly at the bits of passing food. 


Soon a sea-horse lets go and falls slowly downward, to be snapped up at 
once or to sink steadily into the eternal dusk and black night of deeper 
fathoms. Soon the plant follows and like all its chilled pensioners, 

dies. The supply from the Sargasso Sea seems unfailing, but one's 
sympathies are touched by these little assemblages, so teeming with the 
hope of life, all doomed by the current which is at once their support, 
their breath and their kismet. 


But all these creatures, interesting as they are, form but a tithe of 

the life existing around and beneath the ship. Night after night | lean 
over the bow and watch the phosphorescence flare and flash beneath the 
surface, the disturbance of the steamer's approach springing a myriad of 
these floating mines, whose explosions, gentler than those of human 
make, merely vibrate into a splendor of visibility. How to capture these 
tiny beings which the eye can scarcely resolve is a matter far more 
difficult than the netting of the seaweed. | try to plan, then give it 

up. | walk restlessly over the vessel, seeking some method. But, as is 
often the case, nature had fairly to force the solution upon me. Thoreau 
says somewhere, "A trout in the milk is pretty good circumstantial 
evidence," and in similar guise | saw the light. Early one morning | was 
paddling in my salt-water bath, thinking of the coming week when | 
should be able to dive into island harbors from the deck, when | sat up 
suddenly at the sight of a tiny fish disporting himself with me in the 

tub. At least | needed no further hint, and as | scooped up the little 

being my plan was made. By exhaustive inquiry among the feminine portion 
of the passengers | obtained possession of a small square of a very 
fine-meshed fabric something like bolting cloth. In the evening, with 

the assurance of a small monetary liaison with the bath steward, | tied 
this bit of cloth over the salt-water nozzle and carefully set the 

faucet so that a dribble of water trickled forth. In the morning the 

cloth strainer contained a small blob of grayish jelly. This | dropped 

into a tumbler and saw the water cloud with an opalescent mist of a 
myriad motes and | knew that my plan was successful. No matter how 
tempestuous the sea, or at what speed the ship throbbed through the 
water, | would always be able to gather any amount of the wonderful 
floating life of the ocean--the phosphorescent plankton--for my 
microscope. Again, aside from my own edification, | was able to give 
some thrills to my fellow passengers, and | have had twenty or more 
lined up for a squint at the weird things of the open sea. In spite of 

my reassurances, there was reported to be less enthusiasm for the daily 
bath, and much suspicious inspection of the clear ocean tub water as a 
result of glimpses of the concentrated cosmos in my tumblers. 


| can recall many similar diversions and discoveries of new 


possibilities of life on board ship, but one brings memories of especial 
delight. Next to the crow's nest the bow is, for me, the place of 

greatest joy--the spot where each moment one's eyes reach forward into a 
trackless, unexplored field of view; a heaving, translucent No Man's 
Land, fraught with potentialities such as sea-serpents. Long had | 
pondered the possibility of getting nearer the fascinating bit of 

unbroken water just ahead. At last a scheme unfolded itself, but not 

until a following trip when | had made all preparations did | venture to 
ask permission of the Captain. For | knew better than to wish to add 
anything to the responsibility of this official. When he had become used 
to my eccentric use of the deck and the bath tubs, | unfolded my new 
plan, and thanks to my preparation, met with no opposition. | had a 
waistcoat made of stout leather straps, with a heavy ring behind to 
which | attached a strong rope. This tethered to the rail, in the 

extreme bow, enabled me to swarm safely down until | reached the flukes 
of the great anchor. Seating myself comfortably, | lashed my leather 
straps fast, and was ready for work with glass or net or camera. Of 
course this was possible only on comparatively calm days, but when the 
sea was mirror-like, with only the low, heaving swells bending its 
surface, and the flying fish flushed before us in schools, then | had 

days of good sport. 


This novel method of anchor perching led indirectly to the solution of a 
very different puzzle. | had been thinking and talking of the congested 
turmoil of the great city far below the horizon to the north. Looking 

back on a year in its midst, memory, aroused by present contrasts, 
registered sham, insincerity, deceit, illusion, veneer as dominant notes 
in civilization. In an argument one evening | had held that deceit or 
illusion was not of necessity evil, nor when unconsciously self-imposed, 
even reprehensible. 


The next day | instanced a rather apt example. Our very knowledge, our 
mental mastery leads us to false sensory assertions, which become so 
universal that they develop into apparent truisms. Only by a distinct 
effort may we summon them to consciousness and correctly orient them. 
It is not without a wrench that we set aside the evidence of our senses 
and realize the proof which physics offers. We watch the glorious 
"sunset" and to disillusion our minds require to repeat again and again 
that it is the earth which is heaving upward, the horizon which is 
eclipsing the sun and the sky of day. | once persuaded a group of 
passengers to speak only of the evening's "earth-rise" and in three or 
four days this term had become reasonable, and almost lost its 
strangeness. 


One finds numerous examples of these sensory deceits at sea; our senses 
are at fault in every direction. The wind flutters the fins of the 

flying fish and we think they actually fly. The tropic sea, under the 

palest of green skies, is saturated ultramarine, save where the 

propellers churn it to pea-green, yet in our bath the water is clear and 
colorless. 


My most interesting oceanic illusion, was a personal one, a result of 
memory. | looked about the ship and felt that this at least was wholly 
sincere; it was made to fulfil every function and it achieved its 

destiny day by day, finally and completely. | had never sailed on a 

vessel of this name before, the "Yamaro," and yet at certain moments an 
oblique glance brought a flash of memory, of a familiar hatchway, a rail 
which fitted snugly under one's elbows, a stretch of open deck which 
seemed too much of a known path for these few days' acquaintance. As | 
talked with the Trinidad negro lookout on the forward deck, | saw a 

brass coolie plate roll out of the galley, and | wondered. There were 

only negroes among the crew. Then one day | donned my leather waistcoat 
and climbed down to my anchor flukes, and my mystery was solved. In 
clear new letters the name of the vessel appeared along the side of the 
bow above me, but a second glance showed me something else: a palimpsest 
of old corroded sites of four letters, painted out, which once had sent 

their message to so many inquiring eyes: Pegu. 


Long ago, on trips of unalloyed happiness, | had traveled between 

Colombo and Rangoon on this selfsame steamer, which now, caught in some 
unusual stress of distant demand of war, had with her sister ships been 

taken from her route in the Far East and settled to her new routine. 


So even the ship beneath me was not what she had seemed, and yet her 
deceit and illusion were harmless, wholly without guile, and | began to 
wonder whether my unfriendly thoughts of the great city behind me were 
quite fair. 


The carven Wodens and Brunnhildes who guarded the fortunes of old Viking 
ships, watched the icy Arctic waters forever cleft beneath them and felt 

the sting of flying splinters of ice; the figureheads of Gloucester 
merchantmen of old, with wind blown draperies and pious hands, counted 
the daily and monthly growth of barnacles, and noted the lengthening of 

the green fronds on the hull below. One day | lay in the great arms of 

an anchor, beneath a prosaic bow; myself the only figurehead, peering 
gargoyle-wise over the new-painted steel. Far below, in place of wooden 
virgin or muscled Neptune, there appeared only four numbers, 2, 3, 4 and 
25. Even these, however, yielded to imagination when | remembered that 


the light cargo which made them visible was due to the need of sugar by 
soldiers in far distant trenches. 


The great unlovely bow rose and reached forward and settled until, as | 
lay face downward, our speed seemed increased many fold. And | wondered 
if the set wooden expression which always marked the figurehead ladies 
and gods had not its origin in the hypnotic joy of forever watching the 
molten cobalt crash into alabaster, this to emerald, then to merge again 
into the blue which is a hue born of depth and space and not of pigment. 
And now | forgot the plunging bow beneath and the schools of toy 
biplanes, the strange little grasshopper-like fish which burst from the 
ultramarine, unstained, full-finned and banked sharply outward for their 
brief span of flight. | looked up and saw pale-green shallows, a thread 

of silver surf and the rounded mountains of a tropical island. And | 
frowned with impatience--something that more reliable figureneads never 
did--for the island, teeming with interest, with exciting birds, and 
fascinating people, had been spoiled for me. Force of circumstance had 
shuffled me inextricably into a pack (I use the simile advisedly) of 
insufferable tourists. Effeminate men, childish women and spoiled 
children diluted or wholly eclipsed every possible scene. The obvious 
was made blatant, the superficial was imagined subtle, the glories of 
silent appreciation were shattered by garrulous nothings. At the thought 
of such fellow countrymen | hid my face and strived with all my might to 
obliterate the remembrance. Soothed by the rise and thrust of the great 
ship's bow and the intermittent roar of the steel-born breaker beneath, 

| rested motionless. 


When at last | roused, it was with a start at the altered scene. It 

seemed as if my thought--Buddha-powerful--had actually wrought the magic 
of widespread change. The alabaster breaker was there, but oxidized, 
dulled; the cobalt had become gray-black, and by the same alchemy the 
emerald shallows were reset with a mosaic of age-dimmed jade. Most of 
all was the island changed. From strand to cloud-capped peak, the tone 
was purple. In high lights it hued to dull silver-gray, in the shadows 

it deadened to utter black. Rugged and sheer Mont Pelee drew upwards, 
its head in cloud, its feet in the sea--the shadow-gray sea. My eye 

strove to penetrate the cloud and picked from its heart a thread of 

black among the gray lava, which, dropping downward, enlarged to a 
ribbon and then to a gully. In ugly angles and sharp, unreasonable bends 
it Zigzagged down the shoulder of the great cinderous mountain. Before | 
realized it my gully became a gorge and ended at the edge of the dark 
waters, as black and as mysterious as it had begun. 


Idly, | lay and watched the silver shuttle of coral-shattered foam 


weaving the warp and woof of the rising tide along the whole length of 
shore. This seemed the only bit of land in the whole world. Was it the 
first--or the last--to appear above the waters? It might have been 

either, until, suddenly | saw a movement among what | had taken for 
huge, crater-spewed boulders, but which | now knew for the weathered 
remains of a city. From between two walls of this city of the dead came 
slowly into view the last human being in the world--or so the 
surroundings suggested. Yet a second glance belied this, for her mission 
was fraught with hope. Even at this distance | could discern her stately 
carriage, swinging and free, her black countenance and her heavy burden. 
At the very edge of the water she stopped, lifted down the basket piled 
with black volcanic débris and emptied it. She stood up, looked 

steadily out at the passing steamer and vanished among the shadows of 
the ruins. It was startlingly like the first grain of sand which an ant 

brings out after a passing heel has crushed its nest. But however vivid 
the simile, the dominant thought was hope. At least one ant had faith in 
a new ant-nest of the future, and the somber picture of the negress, her 
basket of black lava poured into the equally black waters, was suddenly 
framed in high relief by the thought of a new St. Pierre. The great 
mountain still rumbled and smoked. One at least believed in a home in 
its very shadows. 


But the end was not yet. The island had been for me unhappily visited; 
its passing had been a sudden, wonderfully dynamic vision. And now | 
shut my eyes again to strive to interpret and to fix indelibly in mind 

this vision and all the network of thoughts it wove. Again the roar from 
below and the gentle rise and forward surge calmed and rested me. And 
the thought of the unhappy morning was become dim and carried no 
resentment. 


Ten minutes later | looked up again and found all changed--no ruthless, 
startling shift of values, but a subtle, all-wonderful transformation. 
Pelee should still have loomed high, the craters and gullys were but a 
short distance away and indeed all were faintly discernible. A faint 

veil of azure had intervened. There was no wind, it had neither drifted 
in from the sea nor frayed from the edges of the dense cloud which 
enveloped the peak. So evanescent, so delicate was this still-born haze 
that the crater cloud was only softened, not eclipsed. From the strong 
sweep and stroke and virile outline of a Brangwyn or the gnomesque 
possibilities of a Rackham, the great mountain softened to the ethereal 
air castle of a Parrish. Between winks, as imperceptibly as the coming 
of twilight to a cloudless sky, the vision changed to a veritable Isle 

of Death. This seemed too evanescent, too ethereally fragile to endure, 
and yet for moment after moment it held and held--and then the 


mountain--which was yet but the shadow of a mountain--this itself 
dissolved, and over the gently heaving sea, were neither lava flows nor 
cinders, gorges nor ruins, but only a faint pearly-white mist, 
translucent, permeable, floating softly between sea and sky. Martinique 
had vanished--had dissolved--there was no longer any land above the 
waters. 


Dusk settled quickly and the vision remained unbroken. All my sensory 
relations with the world seemed inverted. My actual contact with the 
island had passed into happy forgetfulness; the coastal vision was more 
vivid and real, and now, the essence of memory, the vital, tangible 
retrospect was forever bound up in the final vanishing, the very 
evaporation of this island--lapped by the sea--the sea which tomorrow's 
sun would fill with the glorious hue of sapphires--the sapphires of 
Kashmir. 
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